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Post-Victorian 


Some Schemes of Reference for Contemporary Literature ! 


By WILLIAM S. AMENT 


Professor of English, Scripps College, Claremont, Califo rnd 


ETERKIN’S Green Thursday and Black 

April, Odum's Rainbow Round my Shoulder, 

Barrie’s Sentimental Tommy, Cobb's Old Judge 
Priest, and Bunin's Gentleman from San Francisco! 
this was the reading list of a student in a “two-unit”’ 
course in the Contemporary Novel which was offered 
at a teachers’ college a few summers ago. At any pub- 
lic library a stack of newly returned novels would ex- 
hibit even less of a significant pattern. Such collec- 
tions of titles show that to student and public alike 
the fiction of recent times often appears to be a com- 
plete muddle. How much more confusing must be the 
flood of literature annually poured out by the pub- 
lishers of the United States, not to mention an even 
larger volume of words printed every year in Great 
Britain. 

To aid the mind with limited literary training to 
contemplate with equanimity and a modicum of un- 
derstanding this limbo of letters, some chart of the 
dominating tendencies, some scale of relative values, 
in brief, some “‘scheme of reference’ is imperatively 
needed. Any map of this only partially explored con- 
tinent (to change the figure) which rolls out before 
the immigrant landing on its shores or seeking to ex- 
plore its valleys and ranges, is better than none. The 
worst chart will indicate some fixed point to which 
the newly discovered territories can be related. The 
briefest jottings will give some information which can 
be verified or crossed out as worthless. And here or 
there an arrow or a star may indicate the opening of 
a new vista of beauty, a pass into a higher plateau of 
feeling, or a peak in a slowly rising sierra of thought. 


3 Paper presented before the Conference of College and University 
Librarians of Southern California last autumn, 
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After arbitrarily choosing to discuss the pattern 
of imaginative literature, the “literature of power”, 
and to pass by “‘the literature of knowledge’, one must 
make the first effort of simplification. “his should be 
to eliminate all works which are not generally excel- 
lent in substance, form, or significance; to put these 
aside, unless the ephemera) is read consciously for 
passing pleasure or for the brief and feeble illumina- 
tion of its match-like flash in the gloom of literary 
sociology. Life is short, and puttering with the third- 
rate is neither an objigation nor a permanent satis- 
faction. 

The second effort at simplification might well be 
to pit one’s ingenuity against the written and spoken 
gossip of the literate world in selecting books which 
have achieved permanence, or which show signs at 
least of longevity if not immortality. The average life 
of a new novel is three months. A good way to avoid 
the “duty” of reading these books-of-the-month-only 
is to go into retirement with an armful of real books 
until the imaginary obligation shall have lapsed, A 
little experience with our literary magazines and their 
critical reviewers will teach one whom to trust—and 
to what extent. With a well-oiled ready-reckoner one 
may figure the proper rate of discount for each ad- 
jective: “devastating” (another post-war shocker), 
“passionate beauty” (a case of wordy sublimation), 
“epoch-making” (‘‘oh yeah’ ?). With properly at- 
tuned microphone one can hear the whispers of pri- 
vate opinion from friend and literary neighbor, and 
react with appropriate speed according to one’s esti- 
mate of his judgment. But best of all one can learn 
by a very small taste whether the egg is, or is not, 
rotten, 


| 
| 
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Eliminating the insignificant and incompetent, and 

ignoring the ephemeral, one can next reduce the mere 
bulk of printed matter by setting aside those works in 
which the materials, forms, and thoughts are merely 
survivals of a past era. Books are still being written 
soaked in the sentimentality of the eighteenth century 
and loaded with the heavy moralizing of the Victorian 
age. The bulk of all production at any moment is a 
survival. Such books may even be almost first-rate 
and sometimes long-lived as well, but they cannot be 
significant in representing the period into which they 
were thrown by delayed birth, I think, for instance, of 
the novels of William DeMorgan, admirable of their 
quiet kind, but illustrating nothing of the spirit of 
the twentieth century save its inheritance from the 
England of Dickens and Trollope. 

A fourth stage in simplification is the elimination, 
for our present purposes, of books of specialized classi- 
fications which are not primarily documents of the 
Zeitgeist. These are hardy perennials like south-sea 
romances, detective fiction, and mere local color or 
regional studies. The expansion or contraction of de- 
mand for such types is of socio-literary significance, 
but the books themselves, save in incidental detail, 
have little timely significance. Arséne Lupin and Sher- 
lock Holmes are still as alive as Charlie Chan and 
Philo Vance, and as modern, save for details of setting. 

The remaining books, embodying in some degree 
the spirit of their age, displaying a certain indispens- 
able excellence, and promising survival for a few years 
at least, may well be estimated by reference to any of 
the well-known criteria: are they classic or romantic 
in literary ancestry; realistic or impressionistic in 
method ; sentimental or ironic in tone; humanistic or 
naturalistic in point of view; puritan or emancipated 
in morality ; harmonious or chaotic in psychology or in 
form; barbarian, philistine or proletarian in social 
point of view ; intellectual, aesthetic, emotional or eth- 
ical in main emphasis? Valuable as each of these cri- 
teria may be, they become increasingly satisfactory as 
by their use books may be compared in chronological 
sequence. Applied severally or, better, in combination, 
they show that the time-spirit of comparabie books has 
changed from age to age, generation to generation, and 
sometimes decade to decade. 

Many cycles of taste have been noted and described, 
and untold mental energy has gone, for instance, into 
analyzing the Romantic Movement, without arriv- 
ing at any single widely accepted detilalne. But the 
general character of the more extreme romantic liter- 
ature is obvious, as is its origin in the eighteenth 
century, its culmination first in one land and then an- 
other, and its diffusion and confusion in later trans- 
formations. And equally clear is the cycle which we 
are completing, could we but see it with equal per- 
spective. 

By three schemes of reference, among the many 
available, the changing spirit of literature through 
long periods of time may conveniently be measured. 

First of these schemes is science, the changing and 
increasing effect which the progress of research into 
the world of nature has had on the literary mind since 
the triumph of deductive thought in the thirteenth 
century. Copernican astronomy sent Galileo to prison 


2. 
3. 


4. 
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and shifted the center of the created universe from 
man on earth to the sun and ultimately to the inter- 
stellar spaces. Newtonian mathematics suggested 4 
world of matter and order, which underlaid the ra- 
tional thought of the eighteenth century philosophers 
and emerged in the world of man in deism and ency- 
clopedic reform. Lyell’s Principles of Geology in 
1830-3 taught the English-speaking public that the 
world was not created in 4004 B. C. Biology in 1859 
bared nature, red in tooth and claw, but, in the minds 
of optimists, balanced the pessimistic deductions }y 
the conception of continuous progress, of getting in 
every way better and better on the way to some far- 
off divine event. Sociology and medicine joined with 
biology to interpret the journey of man from an ar- 
boreal habitat to the slums, and in the 1880's pro- 
duced literary naturalism, with its accompanying de- 
terminism and pessimism. Then came psychology in its 
Freudian phase to expose the chaos in the mind ot 
man, a fluctuating stream of consciousness on the sur- 
face of which float innumerable reflections of the pass- 
ing world, and deep in the waters of which swims 
Leviathan, the monster of the repressed libido. Phy- 
sics, little understood, next dominated the literar, 
imagination with its picture of chance ruling the ulti- 
mate chaos of sub-atomic bombardment, and of rela- 
tivity bending the light of the stars. Sentimentalists, 
finding relief from the iron necessity of the world 
machine, proclaimed again a god who could exist in 
the uncertainties of distorted space; while realists 
found nothing in the concatenation of atoms but per- 
verse chance, illustrated only too painfully by the 
great War and its accompanying chaos. For a while, 
not long ago, science seemed to have reached the ulti- 
mate—where was nothing but whirl in vacuous space. 

Figuring by a calculus of acceleration Henry 
Adams, too, arrived at chaos and the unknowable in 
the immediate war and post-war periods, as the fol- 
lowing chart of the phases of world history will 
show 


PHASE DuRATION Dares SYMBOL 

Instinctive ? million years Dawn to 88,000 The Pteraspis 
Bf. 

Religious 90,000 years 88,000 B. C. to The Virgin 
1600 A.D. 

Mechanical 300 years 1600-1900 The Machine 

Electrical 17 years 1900-1917 The Dynamo 

Ethereal 4 years 1917-1921 Pure Thought 


Bridgman (in The Logic of Modern Physics, 
quoted by J. T. Adams) states the predicament of the 
post-war decade: ‘We have reached the point where 
knowledge must stop, because of the nature of know1- 
edge itself: beyond this point meaning ceases. . . . 
The world is not intrinsically reasonable or under- 
standable”. But since then the neutron and the posi- 
tron have been discovered, the cosmic ray has brought 
a message from the abysm’of time and space, and 
Jeans has found the best symbol of the ultimate nature 
of matter in the thought of a mathematical thinker. 
Perhaps Henry Adams was justified in ending one 
phase of history in 1921, but in his pessimism he failed 
to indicate the beginning of a new cycle. 


2 The chart is adapted from the article of James Truslow Adams in 
Yale Review, Dec. 1929. 
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A second scheme of reference for the larger cycle 
is the socio-economic. Karl Marx was the originator 
of the prevailing applications of this scheme, and his 
literary descendants in direct or collateral lines are 
numerous. In the interpretation of American litera- 
ture, for instance, V. F. Calverton has been interested 
in “the classroots of American culture”, Granville 
Hicks has based his Great Tradition upon the class 
consciousness of recent American authors, and the late 
Vernon Parrington applied with due discrimination 
the method of correlating literature and the local time 
spirit in explaining the Afain Currents of American 
Thought. In any writing the economic-class bias, con- 
scious or unconscious, of an author is usually obvious 
at a glance, and the adventures of his soul among his 
own or other masterpieces are not unaffected by the 
fulness or emptiness of his stomach or the incomes 
and prejudices of the persons with whom he associates. 
The danger of this method is illustrated in Mr. 
Hicks’s exaltation of Mr. Dos Passos, whose noveliza- 
tions of contemporary chaos give a_ kaleidoscopic 
picture of the post-war predicament without much 
illumination of a better way of life. But the socio-eco- 
nomic scheme of reference, even more than the scien- 
tific, shows the end of a phase in the post-war period 
and the reflection in letters of a discontent with a 
laissez-faire world which portends considerable recon- 
struction in letters as well as in society. 

The third scheme is even more comprehensive than 
these, in that it sets up to be a world-philosophy. All 
sides of life, from politics to mathematics are synthe- 
sized by Oswald Spengler in his Decline of the West 
in cycles of about twelve hundred years. And in this 
cyclic development Western civilization is now in the 
twilight of its last phase. Its achievements have been 
made, its vitality has run thin; and now in mass move- 
ments, fascistic or communistic, the life of our civiliza- 
tion will soon bog down, so that sixty vears of Europe 
will not be better than a cycle of Cathay (where, in- 
deed, in Spengler’s sense, the cycle may be beginning 
again). 

No better examples of this Indian summer of civ- 
ilization need be found than four recent epics of the 
Western world. In France between 1913 and 1926 
were published the fifteen volumes of Proust’s epic 
of memory, Remembrance of Things Past. For the 
invalid author and a disillusioned Europe the aim of 
man is not a socially useful action, nor is the purpose of 
society world-perfection through struggle. Instead the 
aim seems to be exclusively the enjoyment of involun- 
tary but total recall of past vicissitudes of the spirit 
and intermittences of the heart, as experienced in a 
highly sophisticated society living on unearned incre- 
ment. 

In Germany the type document of the twilight is 
Thomas Mann’s The Magic Mountain, (1924). The 
Zauberberg, writes Professor Weigand, “is the epic 
of disease’. The German hero has indeed traveled far 
from Siegfried to Hans Castorp! The latter’s “way 
of reacting to the world is essentially receptive and 
passive. Contemplation is more congenial than action”. 
He decides to remain in the sanatarium on the Magic 
Mountain, where Settembrini argues endlessly and tu- 
tilely against Naphta—the spokesman of rationalism 
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and idealism in decay against the personification of 
Jewish-Jesuit nihilism. And what hope is there in 
Peeperkorn ? 

For English-speaking Europe Ulysses, first. pub- 
lished complete in 1922, is the epic not only of Dublin 
in 1904 but of the contemporary consciousness. To a 
critic writing in the nineteen-twenties U/ysses is a 
summary of Western civilization at its point of disso- 
lution. “Joyce represents the agony of the world”, says 
Waldo Frank; “the chaos of Mediterranean death. 
Rome and medieval Britain, Hellene and Hebrew, 
Saxon liturgy, Hollywood movie captions, politics, 
whoredom, pedantries, sea-winds, releases of sex, liq- 
uor, journalism, defecations, the symbolatries of the 
Jesuit, the day dreams of servant girls, ecstasy, bile 
come all together in a Dublin day. Explode. Disap- 
pear. Europe disappears. And there remains a woman, 
lying on her bed at dawn, dreaming the dream of her 
womb”, And now that the book has become primarily 
a historic document it is released for publication in 
America for those who wish to review a phase of the 
post-Victorian mind. 

In America, too, James Branch Cabell’s epic of 
Jurgen and Domnei in the never-never land of Poic- 
tesme may be taken as a symbol. The genealogy of 
Lichfield showed shadowy symbols of men pursuing 
Heeting and futile images of bliss only to fall into the 
arms of inevitable disillusion. Parrington found some- 
thing invigorating in this discovery of the discrepancy 
between dream and reality. But the effect on the aver- 
age reader is to encourage a detached and ironic 
sophistication quite at variance with Parrington’s es- 
sentially liberal and active spirit. Was Parrington’s 
credo as exclusively negative as is Dreiser’s (and Ca- 
bell’s) ? “One may paint for one’s own entertainment 
and that of others—perhaps. As I see him, the utterly 
infinitesimal individual weaves among the mysteries 
a floss-like and wholly meaningless course—if course 
it be. In short I catch no meaning from all I have 
seen, and pass quite as I came, confused and dis- 
mayed.”’ Thus Dreiser; and James Branch Cabell 
elects to say “with extreme admiration and with equiv- 
alent meekness, just ‘ditto’ ” 

Whether or not these major interpretations of cen- 
turies-long cycles of the literary mind all point to a 
fin-de-siccle, anticipated in the nineties and consum- 
mated in the nineteen twenties, the post-war period 
embodies such obvious decadent tendencies that it 
stands out as a self-defining short cycle. Its surface has 
been pictured for us in Allen's Only Yesterday, its 
society embalmed in the novels of Aldous Huxley, and 
its funeral oration delivered for us by F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald, its characteristic spokesman in America, in 
“Echoes of the Jazz Age.’”® 

For practical use, however, in interpreting signifi- 
cant movements in English Literature, periods of two 
or three generations are not only more convenient, but 
have in the past served to carry through their charac- 
teristic phases the major recognized movements of 
English Literature. 

Among the many analyses of such movements, that 
of Matthew Arnold seems to me at once the most com- 


8 Scribner's Magazine, November 1931 
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prehensive and the most illuminating. ‘There are, he 
says in: The Function of Criticism at the Present 
Time, periods of expansion and periods of concentra- 
tion; or shall we say, periods of definition and in- 
tegration, and periods of experimentation and dis- 
integration. Most certainly the neo-classic effort was 
an attempt at integration, the standards of which are 
clearly enough stated in Boileau and in Pope's Essay 
on Criticism. Equally obvious is the expansive—and 
explosive—energy of the romantic and revolutionary 
period, followed of course by its post-Napoleonic re- 
action. With all its mechanical expansion and scientific 
experimentation the mid-nineteenth century attempted 
again, and at least partially achieved, a certain inte- 
gration, the Victorian compromise, as Chesterton calls 
it. It began with the Reform Bill, which ended the 
period characterized by “the greatest happiness of the 
smallest number” and which re-integrated life about 
the middle classes, with Carlyle’s pronouncement of 
the “Everlasting Yea” and its corollary “Do the work 
which lies nearest thee’, with Dickens’ preface to 
Oliver Twist stating that anything could be told, 
provided the story served the purpose of a moral and 
the language did not offend the ear, and with the 
coronation of the Virgin Queen, who was soon to 
marry and to emphasize at once the domestic and im- 
perial virtues so perfectly expressed by ‘Tennyson. 
The moral centrality of Thackeray (especially in 
Henry Esmond), the beefy good sense of Trollope, 
Browning's assertion that “all’s love but all’s law”, 
George Eliot’s assurance of natural law in the spirit- 
ual universe, Meredith’s “blood, brain, and spirit” 
culminating in the Comic Spirit which rules civiliza- 
tion through thoughtful laughter, and Matthew 
Arnold’s search for a balanced and harmonious per- 
fection, these are all substantially successful search- 
ings for a center. 

In the cycle of action and reaction, of alternate at- 
tempts at integration and expansion, haven’t we just 
finished a major period? To Stuart P. Sherman the 
Victorian was the Age of the Gentlemen, and the 
post-Victorian, the Age of Biological Considerations. 
Sir Esmé Wingfield-Stratford and Mr. Chesterton 
find the Victorian Compromise ultimately unsuccess- 
ful; and both have pointed out the unfortunate results, 
the former under the suggestive titles Victorian A fter- 
math and Victorian Sunset. Its climax was obviously 
the War, and its catastrophe Post-War, from Ver- 
sailles to the sobering Depression. Obviously it was 
an age of experimentation, expansion, intransigence, 
and egotism; of personal and national libido with the 
lid off; of frustration and despair, ironically decked 
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out as the great and permanent Boom; of Progress cu!- 
minating in a centenary Exposition showing with in- 
fallible clarity the power of the machine and the inabil- 
ity of a corrupt social organization to use the machine 
for the good of the human beings who make up the 
ill-managed metropolis. 

Post-Victorian. At present the term will do as well 
as any. Its beginnings lie deep in the romantic survivals 
in the nineteenth century, in the rise of biological and 
physical sciences, in French naturalism, symbolism, 
and decadence, and in a pervasive scepticism. Its first 
phase was plainly visible in the Yellow or Mauve 
nineties ; the Edwardian period was a belated Indian 
summer of the Victorian era, shot through with the 
optimism of science and prosperity. With the War, 
however, the underlying forces, biological and atavis- 
tic, broke loose; and the Jazz age was the aftermath. 
Its melody was The Melody of Chaos; its faith the 
assertion of disillusion, irony, despair; its form the 
breaking up of old forms; its matter often precisely 
those things about which the Victorians did not write. 
Mr. Canby in a recent review characterizes a belated 
example of the post-war literature: ‘If one says that 
this novel is a story of three Lesbians, two homosey- 
uals, the keeper of a brothel, a fanatic, a sadistic ego- 
tist, and one fine woman, who is seduced in the course 
of the narrative, the description is accurate but mis- 
leading. . . . The book is all a complex of perilous 
stuff got off the breast by a writer intoxicated by its 
peril, and fascinated by the shapeless confusion of emo- 
tion that plucks the strings of being to no purpose and 
for inadequate cause. . . . The grace of detail catches 
the breath; the whole is a nullity, a confusion of mo- 
tives eluding form’’. 

And now where are we? Exactly in the most inter- 
esting phase of cyclic history (if cycles exist): in the 
formative period of a new epoch of concentration and 
redintegration. The best will be sorted out of the con- 
fusions of the past decades and will be found to furnish 
the seeds of a new moral, social and artistic synthesis. 
Certain leaders of the younger generation have al- 
ready become in literature neo-classicists, in politics 
monarchists, and in religion (Anglo-) Catholics. 
These terms will not suit all temperaments, but among 
the advanced guard of those who help to set the tem- 
per of a period (and a generation who have not 
known the War is just appearing) many will find for 
themselves themes, forms and beliefs which will again 
embody, if only imperfectly, a world in which the uni- 
verse, society, and the mind of man may once again 
compose a tolerable harmony. And for assurance we 
need only the Testament of Youth. 


“Our libraries are free from one-sidedness. They present thru the books on their shelves both sides of con- 
troversial questions, and leave the reader to decide with which he agrees. They are therefore a strong force for 
democracy, standing ready to help all ages, all sects, all schools of thought. No institution in the United States 
can better promote the aims for which this country was founded.” d 
——From “The Public Library As An Economic 

Asset,” by Elizabeth V. Briggs in Michigan 
Municipal Review, January, 1934. 
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Research [In Progress In Library Science 
By LOUIS R. WILSON 


Dean, Graduate Library School, The University Of Chicago 


N THE issue of THe Liprary JourNnat for Oc- 
tober 15, 1933, 1 described the recent develop- 
ment of research in connection with the growth 

of American library schools. During the past decade 
very definite evidences of this growth were to be seen 
in the closer integration of library schools with uni- 
versity organizations, in the 


Association and the Social Science Research Council 
outlined a proposal for the study of the public library 
in relation to public administration in the hope that 
such a study would lay the foundation for a better 
understanding on the part of both librarians and pub- 
lic administrators of the importance of the library as 

a social and educational institu- 


strengthening of library school 
faculties, in the provision of fel- 
lowships for advanced study, 
and, in certain instances, in the 
provision of funds for the in- 
vestigation of special subjects. 

One of the fundamental rea- 


This 


article was announced 
the story of “The Development of Re- 
search in Relation to Library Schools” 
appeared in the October 15, 1933 


number of The Library Journal. 


tion and for more adequate sup- 
port for it on that basis. To 
this end, it seemed important 
that the study should concern 
itself with the relation of the 
library to local, state, and na- 
tional governments, with an- 


when 


sons offered by its sponsors for 

the establishment of the Graduate Library School 
of the University of Chicago was that emphasis 
might be placed through it on the importance of re- 
search in the field of library science. Many librarians 
interested in its establishment were convinced that in- 
vestigation in this field was indispensable if exact in- 
formation was to be available concerning many of the 
forms of library service currently provided and if ap- 
propriate foundations were to be laid for the further 
broadening and deepening of the scope of librarian- 
ship. 

From the beginning, therefore, this aspect of the 
School’s work has been steadily kept in the foreground 
and has been consistently emphasized by both faculty 
and students. Data on a wide variety of library sub- 
jects have been collected, and independent volumes, 
the Library Quarterly, and the University of Chicago 
Studies in Library Science have served as media 
through which the results of investigations originating 
within or without the School have been published. 

The work of the School in this field is described in 
the following pages. It should be noted at the outset 
that the studies described are limited to those which 
are now being actively carried on by the School as a 
whole, by individual members or former members of 
the staff, or by students now in residence and holders 
of fellowships or grants-in-aid during the current year 
whose work has reached the point of assuming suffi- 
ciently definite form to indicate the possible nature of 
its findings. Obviously, the limitations of space are 
such as to preclude an extensive statement concerning 
the larger implications of specific studies or the gen- 
eral fields of investigation which the School is cultt- 
vating. Nor is there opportunity for reference to stud- 
ies of importance, such as the study by W. S. Gray on 
factors making for difficulty in reading, which are 
being carried on in allied departments of the Univer- 
sity. 

The Library in Relation to Public Administration. 
By the Graduate Library School. During the Summer 
of 1932 a joint committee of the American Library 


alyses of the various services 
rendered by the library to its public, with analyses 
of the groups within the community which constitute 
the library's public and the character of materials fur- 
nished each group, with analyses of the costs of the 
different types of service, and with considerations ot 
the size of governmental units or divisions which might 
support library service most effectively. Failing of sup- 
port at the hands of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, the study was made possible through a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation to the Graduate Library 
School, and is now being prosecuted by the School as 
a whole with responsibility for major aspects placed 
upon Mr. Arnold Miles, a student of municipal gov- 
ernment, Professor Carleton B. Joeckel, a student of 
library administration, and Professor Douglas Wa- 
ples, a student of community reading. Federal and 
state aid for libraries, the major objectives of library 
service, the elements of the population served by li- 
braries, the relation of school and public libraries, 
larger library units and regional libraries, budgetary 
practices, unit costs for various library services, and 
financial support will be brought under review. ‘The 
study was begun in October 1933 and will be carried 
on until 1935. Different types of library organization 
throughout the country are being considered by the 
staff, and the results of other studies carried on inde- 
pendently by libraries and students outside the School 
and within are being considered in connection with 
it. 

The Rosenwald County Library Demonstrations in 
the South. By the Graduate Library School, In 1929 
the Rosenwald Fund adopted as a part of its general 
work the development of a library program for the 
South. In this program it sought to provide library 
service for Negroes as well as for whites and adopted 
the following measures to this end: (1) It provided 
financial assistance to libraries in eleven Southern 
counties in return for which library service was to be 
extended to both races including service to city and 
county schools on a county-wide basis ; (2) It provided 
scholarships for Negro students at Hampton Institute 
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and other library schools; (3) It provided scholarships 
for men at the Library School of Emory University; 
(4) It financed a summer institute for Negro libra- 
rians at Spelman College in Atlanta in 1931; and (5) 
It contributed to the support of state library agencies 
in Alabama, Arkansas, South Carolina, and Tennes- 
see where such agencies had not previously existed. 
For the support of the county library demonstrations 
it appropriated slightly over a half million dollars, this 
amount being made available to the counties for a 
five-year period according to a special matching for- 
mula. 

These demonstrations are now in their fifth year. 
The survey has been undertaken by Professor Louis 
R. Wilson, of the School, and Mr. Edward Wight, 
of the University of Chicago, who has been involved 
in the surveys of thirty-five liberal arts colleges related 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church, the University of 
Chicago, and the North Central Association. 

The purposes of this survey are: (1) To describe 
the organization, development, and operation of the 
libraries; (2) To evaluate their services; this will in- 
volve comparisons with the service of other libraries 
within and without the area; and (3) To determine, 
on the basis of the experience and value of the demon- 
strations, the most effective plans for future library 
development within the area. It will concern itself 
with the social and economic background of the libra- 
ries and will supplement the study on public adminis- 
tration and, in turn, will be supplemented by it. 

The New York Study. By Douglas Waples. This 
study undertakes to show with more definiteness than 
is customary in library reports (a) the proportion of 
each sex-occupational group in the community repre- 
sented in the registration records at the public library, 
(b) the relative amount of reading obtained from the 
public library by each group during 1931-32 and 1932- 
33, (c) the proportions of the public library popula- 
tion that borrows different numbers of books per year, 
(d) the relative number of loans to each group in the 
more popular subjects of non-fiction, and (e) the more 
popular writers of fiction. 

Such information secured by analysis of public li- 
brary records is checked by data obtained from a) per- 
sons examined by the State Adjustment Service, con- 
cerning the amount and character of reading matter 
obtained from each of the local sources—e.g., public 
library, bookstore, rental library, news stand, etc. 
Comparisons to date show that the reading obtained 
from the public library by the State Adjustment Serv- 
ice patrons agrees closely, group for group, with the 
description of reading obtained by analysis of the pub- 
lic library records. 

This study is financed by the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education. [t has been based upon the 
Fordham, Woodstock, 125th Street, 42nd Street, and 
Seward Park branches of the New York Public Li- 
brary, and has enjoyed the active support, encourage- 
ment, and very material assistance of the public library 
system. 

The South Chicago Study. By Douglas Waples. In 
this current study of the reading behavior of South 
Chicago, a community of 73,000 population, an effort 
is being made to describe differences in the amount, 
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character, and sources of materials read by corre- 
sponding groups in four areas shown by analysis of 
census data to represent different degrees of social or- 
ganization. The cooperation of the Chicago Public 
Library has made it possible to show the relation of 
reading obtained from the public library to other read- 
ing. Such comparisons show clearly the extent to which 
print is useful as a medium for the circulation of ideas 
on contemporary issues as contrasted with other media, 
which varies widely from group to group and among 
the areas studied. They show also the relative impor- 
tance of the public library as contrasted with other 
agencies for the distribution of reading matter, and 
this in terms of the subjects, types of publications, and 
authors preferred by each important population group. 

The data are obtained by house-to-house canvass 
of the areas shown by the census to exhibit wide dif- 
ferences in delinquency rates, density of population, 
economic and educational status and other character- 
istics of social organization. They are also obtained 
by schedules filled out by the various local groups— 
e.g., women employed by the telephone exchange, 
members of different trade unions, different church 
congregations, political organizations, of different na- 
tionalities—Polish, German, Mexican, et al., and as- 
soctations like the American Legion and Rotary clubs 
that include persons from several economic strata. The 
study is made possible through the cooperation of the 
Social Science Research Committee of the University 
of Chicago, several social organizations in the district, 
and workers supplied by the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration. 

North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools Survey of Library Standards for Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education. By Douglas Waples. 
The survey undertakes to determine the aspects of 
college library administration that are (a) capable of 
objective description and (b) closely correlated with 
the excellence of the institution as a whole. Extensive 
information concerning the various aspects of college 
libraries shows that information on the following 
items is most clearly indicative of college library ex- 
cellence—(a) expenditures for books over a period 
from three to five years, (6} funds spent for salaries 
for library personnel, weighted according to student 
enrollment, (c} the number of general and special ret- 
erence books contained in the catalog of the titles ap- 
pearing in the Shaw List, (d) the number of general 
and scholarly periodicals subscribed to of those listed 
by Hiltan ta be published in the North Central Asso- 
ciation Record, April 1934, (e) the quality of the gen- 
eral collection as indicated by the number and variety 
of titles accessioned for each of the various depart- 
ments, (f) the amount and distribution of student 
loans as indicated by individual records of student 
reading, and (g) the amount and distribution of loans 
to faculty members of publications in their own pro- 
fessional fields. 

The routine reports required by the North Central 
Association from member institutions should in a few 
years produce data on these points sufficient to improve 
considerably the criteria for college library exce}lence 
now available. 
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History of the Literature of Scholarship. By Pierce 
Butler. In advanced reference work and in the book 
selection of scholarly libraries, there is obvious need 
for a broader study of the content and trends in fac- 
tual literature than is provided by enumerative bibli- 
ography. The present project, an experiment with a 
possible technique for the field, consists of an analysis 
of the record of American non-literary books, pub- 
lished A. D. 1900-1915, with a parallel study of the 
history of scholarship during the same period. 

Origin of Printing in Europe. By Pierce Butler. 
A book on the invention of typography is being pre- 
pared. This is an attempt to present in English all of 
the available data, and to discuss it in the light of the 
latest British and continental investigations. 

History of Libraries in Islam. By William Ran- 
dall and Mrs. W. M. Mackensen. It is a well-known 
fact that the renaissance of scholarship in Europe after 
the Middle Ages owed much to Mohammedan 
sources. Much of Greek learning was preserved and 
communicated to Europe through the retranslation 
of Arabic translations of the originals. Great libraries 
flourished in Islam from the eighth century on. This 
study has been in process for the past five years. The 
source material is primarily contemporary Arabic 
works. The work has progressed to a point at which it 
seems possible to produce an outline of the history of 
libraries and scholarship in Medieval Islam. This as- 
pect of the study is now receiving consideration. 

Principles of Classification and Subject Catalog- 
ing. By William Randall. Before the allied fields of 
classification and subject cataloging can be put upon 
a research basis, there is required a set of definitions 
and principles, assumptions, and problems which will 
make a framework within which to work. Work on 
a monograph in which an attempt will be made to 
bring about a greater degree of order in this field is 
now in process. 

A History of Ancient Roman, Medieval, and Ren- 
aissance Libraries. By James Westfall Thompson and 
others. This study deals with the history and develop- 
ment of libraries in Europe from the ancient Roman 
period through the Middle Ages. Attention ts given 
to early church and monastic libraries; the libraries 
of individual countries and cultural movements; pale- 
ography, papyrus, parchment, and paper; the medie- 
val seriptorium; [ibrary cataloging and classification ; 
prices of manuscripts and books, etc. Professor Thomp- 
son ts being assisted by a number of research workers, 
several of whom have been engaged in investigating 
matertals ia vartous European countries. 

A Comparative Study of Cataloging Rules of Va- 
rious Countries. By J. C. M. Hanson, It is hoped 
that the results of this study may be embodied in a 
monograph which will be of some service to students 
of cataloging problems in libraries and schools; fur- 
ther, that it may be of assistance in bringing about 
greater uniformity and harmony in practice and thus 
further plans and efforts for cooperation and conse- 
quent saving and economy in the providing of accu- 
rate and lasting bibliographical records of the book 
resources of libraries, incidentally also promoting and 
facilitating the development of union catalogs and 
similar bibliographical publications. 
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Study of Student Reading. By Leon Carnovsky. 
This study was begun in October 1931, and its gen- 
eral nature and first results were described in the 
Library Quarterly, January 1933. The dormitory li- 
brary, with which the study deals, was established with 
the essential purpose of encouraging and stimulating 
students to read worth while books beyond the reading 
they would ordinarily do in connection with their 
course work. An attempt is being made to describe 
the kind of reading done, how students of different 
kinds of scholastic attainment compare in the amount 
and kind of reading they engage in, and how reading 
is related to scholarship and intelligence. Interest in 
this study is accentuated by reason of the fact that it 
runs concurrently with the new educational plan of 
the University of Chicago. 

Study of Reading in the International House. By 
Leon Carnovsky. This study bears some resemblance 
to the foregoing study of the dormitory library in that 
its major function is the provision of worthy Jitera- 
ture for students. ‘The project differs from the former, 
however, in two major respects: the students and the 
book collection. The students represent both sexes; 
they are in the great majority graduate students and 
college graduates; they represent many different na- 
tions and races. These variations permit interesting 
and valuable comparisons in the reading of college 
graduates. 

In the second place the book collection is organized 
entirely for purposes of leisure or non-collateral read- 
ing. The collection is much more extensive, yet hardly . 
less carefully chosen. The study is in part projected 
to the end of determining the relative popularity of 
specific authors and titles. Much work along this line 
has already been done, although the findings have 
not yet been published. 

The Chicago Metropolitan Library Study. By Leon 
Carnovsky, in cooperation with the Graduate Library 
School, the Chicago Library Club, and with the as- 
sistance of the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion. A survey is being made of public library re- 
sources and facilities in the Chicago metropolitan 
area. The purpose of the investigation is to gather 
information concerning the organization, administra- 
tion, support, services, and holdings of the libraries 
in the area, including schoo) libraries. 

In addition to the data based on library service 
proper the 1930 census is being studied with a view 
to determining the size and constitution of the popu- 
lation in the area without library service as contrasted 
with the population now enjoying library service in 
some measure. 

Aside from its theoretical interest, the study when 
completed, should have at least two effects of funda- 
mental importance. First, it will permit libraries to 
evaluate their own resources, methods, and effective- 
ness in terms of other libraries serving a similar con- 
stituency. Such evaluation should lead to a general 
improvement in library service, especially on the part 
of libraries which are inadequately providing it. Sec- 
ondly, the study, by indicating concretely the popu- 
Jation groups to whom the library service in anything 
more than elementary form is not available, should 
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stimulate professional librarians to take action toward 
improving the situation. 

A Study of the Distribution of Library Resources. 
By Louis R. Wilson. [n this study an attempt ts being 
made to indicate the distribution, by states, and in 
some instances by counties and individual communi- 
ties, of libraries, books, magazines, newspapers, and 
ather means of conveying ideas. Gross data concern- 
ing numbers of volumes in libraries of various sorts, 
number of library card holders, per capita circulation 
and library support, circulation of magazines, and 
newspapers, and the number of bookstores, movie the- 
atres, and radios, are presented in tabular and map 
form, The study is also concerned with the social and 
economic background of the various states and sec- 
tions which promote or retard library development. 
The results of the study should be of use in library 
planning for communities, states, and sections. 

Nationalism and Internationalism in Children’s 
Literature. By Helen Martin. This is a comparative 
study of the adventure story with other types of chil- 
dren’s literature as exemplified by an analysis of twen- 
ty-five titles in terms af the frequency and character of 
national and international ideas presented, based on 
their popularity in libraries and bookstores with boys 
and girls in fifteen European nations and the United 
States, Other factors such as the relation of the rise 
of national movements to production, diffusion in 
home and foreign markets through number and size 
of editions, and varying expressions of the adventure 
story in different national units will be considered. 
Conclusions are: (1) Since the adventure story con- 
tains more ideas of an international character than 
other types, it will tend to be more popular with all 
nations; (2) In proportion as international ideas are 
expressed in other types, they will prove successful 
in other than the country of origin; (3) The per- 
centage of international ideas required to insure the 
success of a title in foreign markets; (4) The deter- 
ring effect of titles, embodying ideas, traditions, cus- 
toms peculiar to a given country in other nations. It 
is hoped that such a study wil) have a definite bearing 
not only in evaluating reading preferences of boys 
and girls in this and other countries, but also on the 
economic aspects of the book industry, whether in the 
juvenile or adult field. 

A Study of the Relation between Public Library 
Reference Service and Other Information Agencies. 
By Helen Darsie. The purpose of this study is to de- 
fine the position of the library as an institution sup- 
plying information service as contrasted with its func- 
tion of supplying books and reading material. In order 
to determine the relative importance of the library 
as a source of information, it is necessary to measure 
its service in terms of its total information facilities 
and of the use made of these facilities. Information 
agencies considered in this study are government of- 
fices, public institutions such as museums and schools. 
private and commercial organizations, special libraries 
sponsored by individuals, business houses and news- 
papers, and all other organizations from which the 
public secures answers to specific requests for informa- 
tion, 


Methods of evaluating resources and service have 
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been worked out experimentally in one community, 
and it is planned to secure comparable data from two 
other communities. The measurement of resources js 
considered in terms of holdings of information ma- 
terials including books, pamphlets, correspondence 
files and other ephemera) materia)s, and in terms 0} 
the personnel of those organizations or departments 
dealing with requests for information. The actual use 
of the various agencies is determined both in terms 
of service supplied by the organizations and in terms 
of the use of information agencies by individuals. 
the former to be obtained by measuring the quantity 
and quality of service provided by each organization, 
and the latter by sampling representative groups in 
the community to determine how they would secure 
information on certain specific questions. 

With records of the various information agencies 
showing what questions are asked, why they are asked 
and wha asks them, and with statements from various 
groups in the community indicating what sources they 
use, it should be possible to evaluate the position ot 
the library as one of the many organizations to which 
people turn for information. 

The Relation between Library Reading and Class 
Instruction in American Arts Colleges. By ¥. W. 
McDiarmid, Jr. The purposes of this study are: 
(1) Yo identify the relative use of the library for 
reserve and non-reserve materials by students of dit- 
ferent sex-class groups; (2) Vo determine the rela- 
tion between scholarship (grade recetved) and use ct 
the library for different types of reading; (3) To de- 
termine the extent to which library support corre- 
sponds with student use of the library for various 
types of material. To these ends the reserve and non- 
reserve reading of all students during the second 
semester of 1932-33, for seven arts colleges, has been 
collected and tabulated. In addition for each student 
the courses taken and grades received have been ob- 
tained for the same period. Thus comparisons wi!) be 
possible between general scholarship and library read- 
ing of different types, scholarship performance in par- 
ticular subjects and library reading in those fields, 
amount of library reading in specific course fields with 
reading in other course fields, amount of library 
reading in colleges providing much financtal support 
with reading in colleges whose libraries receive less 
financial aid, etc. The chief techniques to be used 
will be the comparison of reading done by students 
grouped according to scholarship rank, class standing 
in college, sex, and college of attendance. The stud 
should serve ta show: (1) For which types of read- 
ing the college library is used most; (2) The extent 
to which satisfactory course work depends on library 
use; (3) The factors which determine to a large 
extent how much the college library will be used. 

A Study of the Libraries of Du Page County. By 
Lee Wachtel. The Du Page County study deals with 
library support and library service. Each of the eight 
or more independent library systems within the 
county is studied with respect to book holdings. 
geographical and occupational distribution of regis- 
trants, financial) support, administrative methods and 
technical processes. Frequency of circulation of titles 
in selected classes has been noted and analyzed and 
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exact analyses of the population groups using the 
libraries have been made and presented in graphic 
or map form. 

Although it is still too early to predict the implica- 
tions of the findings, it is already apparent that the 
results will be of interest not only to librarians in 
the county affected but also to persons concerned with 
the problem of library service unhampered by the 
restrictions of politica) jimitations. The study may 
well point to the development of a new type ot Si- 
brary service. At all events it should furnish an in- 
teresting comparison of service furnished — by 
independent libraries and that of a central county 
library. 

A Scheme of Classification for Religion, Theology, 
and Church History. By Jeanette Murphy. Uhis study 
undertakes to provide a scheme of classification for 
religion and theolagy, embodying also church his- 
tory, based in general on the classification issued by 
the Library of Congress in 1927, and intended chiefly 
for the use of Catholic libraries and book collections. 
Large collections of books on religion in the Central 
West have been brought under review and later the 
investigation will be continued in eastern libraries, 
particularly those of New York and Washington. 
Study of bibliographies of the subject, of classification 
systems and the literature of classification, will sup- 
plement the examination and analysis of books. 

The History of American Libraries before A.D. 
1800. By Thomas Keys. This is a study of institu- 
tional origins and developments. Many books and 
papers are available which record the histories of par- 
ticular libraries, but, as vet, there is very little in the 
way of synthetic treatment. This study attempts to 
discaver the controlling social, economic, and cul- 
tural factors in early American librarianship and the 
types of libraries to which they gave rise. ‘he ap- 
proach to the subject has been made through special 
work in other departments of the University, viz. 
in American History and in Early American litera- 
ture. 

An Analysis of the Reading Situation in Montreal. 
By Mrs. Mary Duncan Carter. This investigation is 
based on the activities of the four major public [t- 
braries in Montreal, and consists largely of a 
geographical and occupational analysis of library 
patronage as compared with the population at large. 


The place of the parish library in the life of the 
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community is explored, and some consideration is 
given to its possibilities in a future library program. 
Since agencies other than the library are important 
as sources of reading matter, a single occupational 
group is being studied in considerable detail, to the 
end of evaluating the relative importance of various 
sources in the reading done by that particular group. 
In short, the first part of the study is concerned 
with the library reading of all groups; the second part, 
with the total reading ofa single group. 

An Evaluation of Subject Cataloging and Clas- 
stheation with Reference ta Specialized Libraries. By 
Grace Osgood Kelley. This study is an attempt to 
measure the relative values of a close classification 
and a subject catalog as tools leading the users of a 
specialized library to the subject content ot its books. 
One of the assumptions is that the users of such a 
library are apt to require a)) of the information avail- 
able in its contents on a given subject. The problem 
is to discover whether a close classification or a sub- 
ject catalog are the most efhcacious tor this purpose. 

One method of doing this, for example, is to choose 
a specific subject and count the number of pages 
appearing in books under the classifications number 
assigned to this subject. Uhe subject is then found in 
the subject-catalog, and a count made of the number 
of pages thus indexed. Finally, the library is methodi- 
cally searched for material on the subject, and a 
count made of the number of pages thus obtained. The 
relations between these three counts give some idea 
of the relative and absolute values of classifications 
and subject-catalogs as indexes to the subject-content 
of the library. 

Survey of the Use of the Library of the School of 
Divinity, of the University of Chicago. By Lucy W. 
Markley. The purpose of this survey is to provide a 
better classification of the library of the School of 
Divinity from the point of view of its users and of 
preparing suitable subject entries in this field so that 
students in the School may have a subject catalog 
which adequately supplements the revised classifica- 
tion. In order to determine haw successtully the col- 
lection functions as it is classified and cataloged at 
present it is necessary to record the various transac 
tions between the library and its users. Methods have 
been devised for securing records of such transactions 
and the records themselves have been assembled and 
are now being analyzed and interpreted. 


Spring Pools 


These pools that, though in forests, still reflect 
The total sky almost without defect, 

And like the flowers beside them, chill and shiver, 
Will like the flowers beside them soon be gone, 
And yet not out by any brook or river, 

But up by roots to bring dark foliage on. 


The trees that have it in their pent-up buds 

To darken nature and be summer woods— 

Let them think twice before they use their powers 
To blot out and drink up and sweep away 

These flowery waters and these watery flowers 
From snow that melted only yesterday. 


From West-Running Brook, By Robert Frost 


Courtesy of Henry Holt & Co, 
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The Book Binder Looks At The Library 


By W. ELMO REAVIS 


President, Pacific Library Binding Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 


1TH so many persons scrutinizing the li- 

brary, if the baak binder remains aloof, he 

must be peculiar indeed. Each observer is im- 
pelled to such scrutiny by his individual motive; the 
taxpayer because he furnishes the public funds for 
library support; the alderman because he assigns to 
the library its dole from those funds; and the library 
binder because his meal ticket issues from the library 
out of those funds. : 

In more affluent days, few libraries had income suf- 
ficient to bind as many books as they desired—or as 
the book binder hoped for. And more recently, in a 
depression era, the disparity between books that need 
binding and books that actually go to the bindery, is 

The book binder’s only 
even more pronounced. e DOO inders only cof- 
solation is that the seller of new books fares even 
worse than he. In fact some libraries are becoming 
almost strangers to new books, and content themselves 
with their old classics and other slow-moving titles, 
which they have the binder reclothe in arresting new 
costumes. These “brighter bindings” have saved many 
a library’s circulation from deflation, as not a few can 
testify ! 

The use of rebinds is no make-shift, but constitutes 
commendable economy, provided rebinding 1s confined 
to books that possess fair to good papers, reasonable 
margins, and at Jeast a modicum of reader interest. 
And provided, above all else, that such books are es- 
sentially unmended copies. 

Gross sins are committed in the name of book 
mending; whether by CWA gratuitants, or by des- 
ignated “book repairers’, or by whoever conceives of 
gummed strips, parchment papers or their like, and 
sometimes even surgical tapes, as being sort of ball- 
and-chain restraints, properly to be slapped onto book 
leaves that might otherwise escape from their bind- 
ings! The pity is that all this is done as though it were 
a correct approach to eventual rebinding! 

Isn’t it like tarring and feathering an overwrought 
individual, preparatory to trying to cure him of nerv- 
ousness ? Why not give the book the cure immediately, 
if at all? Rebind it without having to remove ball- 
and-chain injuries and effects—and so permit making 
a sound serviceable volume sans preliminary ado. 

Here are a pair of rules for the workroom; they 
are simple, homely, often forgotten, but really impor- 
tant. Their flagrant disregard occasions loss and an- 
noyance to libraries and to binders alike: 


Rule 1. If a book is ever to be rebound, mend it as 
little as possible, and send it to the bindery immedi- 
ately when a loosened or shabby condition threatens 


the loss of leaves. 
Rule 2. If a book is never to be rebound, mend it 


as well as you can, and as many times as you deem 
practicable; then discard it, 


Librarians, in the eyes of their book binders, are 
chiefly to be commended when neither over-zealous 
nor notably careless in the matter ot book binding 
details. Accurate book counts and adequate necessary 
instructions are of course wanted, but Satitude is de- 
sirable in what the binder would consider technical 
details. There is, for example, no occasion for the 
librarian’s marking book by -book the color of mate- 
rial to be used on the ordinary run of rebinds. The 
binder greatly prefers general instructions for the lot. 
[f certain books do require certain colors, they should 
necessarily be marked to so indicate, and—equally 
important—they should be segregated from the re- 
mainder of the order upon which color designation for 
individual books is omitted, But needless marking is 
an indefensible waste for the library, and necessitates 
useless work for the binder, who then has to examine 
book by book to ascertain what ts so marked. 

Binders equally appreciate, and librarians are ad- 
vantaged by, some latitude in the matter of style of let- 
tering that is to be employed in rebinding. It is now 
a pleasure to think that the time has passed when uni- 
formity in appearance shall be considered the prin- 
cipal objective to be attained in rebinding. We want 
to remember indulgently those faithful upholders otf 
tradition whose shelves, in years gone by, we were re- 
quested to fill with uniform uni-colored bindings. We 
wonder now that we were so slow in persuading them 
away from such deadly dull and uninteresting vistas! 

Uniformity in position of shelf-numbers may stil! 
be an allowable concession to the profession. But 
colors, brightness, variety, even surprises, if in good 
taste, are to be commended and encouraged ; and this 
ought to include both lettering and covering fabrics. 
Recent excursions into colored foils and inks, in lieu 
of gold lettering, are the result of this desire for color 
effect and variety, quite as much as they are an effort 
to equalize the soaring prices of gold leaf, which so 
long was considered the only suitable material for 
lettering books. An increasing demand for colored 
foils with good wearing qualities, as well as fine ap- 
pearance, is spurring manufacturers to competitive 
efforts. Many such foils will now adhere and wear 
quite as well as gold leaf on fabrics. Only on leather 
is gold lettering ideal. On cloth, both gold and the 
best of colored foils are more or less transient if sub- 
jected to hard service. Either is satisfactory for the 
usual run of library rebinds. 


The binder needs only to observe the type of library 
in order to know pretty well what he may expect in 
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the packages of periodicals received from such library 
for binding. Certain ones do make up their volumes 
accurately, including indexes whether published sepa- 
rately or within the volumes themselves. But a quite 
numerous type of library sends just what ts at hand, 
complete or otherwise, This makes it impossible for 
the binder to avoid the question: Who ought to supply 
“back numbers” and missing indexes, the binder or 
the library? And he certainly leans to the view that 
jt is the professional duty of the library to accumulate 
and arrange its materia) ready tor binding. 
Comparatively few libraries do this uniformly and 
accurately; many seeming\y do not attempt to do it. 
They just depend upon their binder’s ascertaining and 
supplying what may be Jacking to complete their 
volumes—and generally he does so. It should be ob- 
served right here that, if the binder is as capable in 
business as in book binding, he will make a regular 
“service charge” per copy, in additian to the usual 
price for supplying the parts. Nothing discourages 
avoidable services like charging for them! But even 
this cost does not always prove to be a corrective— 
especially with those libraries where there intervene 
purchasing departments, authorizing officers and vart- 
ous “red tape” practices between library and binder. 
Cause and effect seemingly need to be reasonably prox- 
imate in order to be corrective of abuses. 


Cost of transportation is of added importance to 
libraries, because of the fact that all material for 
binding must be moved from the library to the bindery 
and then back, This raises the question: Shall trans- 
portation be invoiced separately from binding, or sha)) 
rates for binding include necessary transportation ? 
As a matter of convenience to )ibraries, simp)e in- 
clusive invoices are preferable. But the whole matter 
of pricing library binding needs to be understood be- 
fore this question is finally answered. 

It is easy to see that, when an individual, or non- 
library customer, offers a book for binding, the binder 
should charge him for its actual stock, its actual labor, 
its proportional “overhead” and a profit. If the bind- 
er’s cost-Ainding and accounting system is modern and 
kept-up, he can do this accurately. But when a library 
sends the binder a lot of books and periodicals for 
binding, the binder does not ordinarily handle the 
separate volumes as distinct units. Rather he groups 
the material into broad classifications—by sizes and 
covering materials, or into rebinds and periodicals, or 
into such other divisions as he finds desirable for rea- 
sons of economical production. Into each of these 
groupings he may introduce similar volumes from one 
or more other customers, until “lots” are formed that 
are suitable for the actual shop operations of binding. 
His cost accounting will then be concerned with the 
lots; and each unit will be assigned its numerical pro- 
portion of the total Jot cost. 

Library price schedules are formulated from the 
records accumulated by thus working lots. Individual 
volumes may have cost above or below the average 
but, when priced in lots, the rates are equitable alike 
to library and to binder. Volumes which do not read- 
ily classify into some usual lot, are commonly worked 


(as they should be) as “specials’’ and are priced ac- 
cordingly, 

; (f cost of transportation ts to be added to gross cost 
ot manutacture and distributed into average cost per 
volume, it should be observed that cost of transporta- 
tion is based on the dual facts of weight and distance 
carried. A bindery price-schedule can easily include 
allowances for transportation that are stepped-up in 
approximate agreement with increasing sizes (and 
therefore weights) of the volumes priced, but those 
price-schedules can not readily be calibrated to reflect 
distance of transport. This accentuates the problem of 
whether tO average extremes and invoice near and 
distant customers alike, or to charge actual binding at 
average rates, and invoice the transportation sepa- 
rately to each customer. It would seem that, in rea- 
sonable fairness, and at the same time for convenience 
of the library, so long as the variation in cost of trans- 
portation does not exceed a moderate amount per 
volume, it may as well be averaged and charged to 
Customers uniformly as a part of the cost of binding. 
But where transportation constitutes a considerable 
item, it should be invoiced separate from and in addi- 
tion to schedule prices tor the book binding. 

In accordance with this theory of cost accounting 
and pricing, the idea prevails among Sibrary binders 
that all transportation costs (other than by mail or 
express ) within a radius of five hundred miles from 
a bindery can properly be averaged as a part of the 
cost of binding, and that proportional allowances 
ought to be made on shipments from greater distances, 
provided the excess above such allowances is speciti- 
cally invoiced to the customers. ‘This conclusion, it 
adhered to, must have a tendency to restrict distances 
to which library books will be sent for binding, and it 
is therefore sound from an economic standpoint. No 
library, that is able to obtain satisfactory library bind- 
ing near by, will subject itself needlessly to long loss 


of use of its books, as well as possible excess charges 
for the transportation of them. 


At the present time, when both Jibraries and binders 
are bent upon discovering economies in production ot 
bookbinding, there is one saving which a greater num- 
ber might readily effect. It is the elimination of let- 
tering magazines by the “match rub" method. Rubs, 
with their consequent expense of maintenance and 
application, are not necessary in order to assure uni- 
form lettering. At least one state library association, 
for ten years past, has sanctioned what it designates 
as Standardized Lettering for periodicals. The system 
has been adopted by libraries of every character in the 
state in question, including university, college, city, 
county, school, and special libraries. Its use necessi- 
tates, once for all, a change over to the Standardized 
Lettering. ‘Thereafter uniformity is assured, regard- 
less of whatever binder may do the work from time 
to time, and al] cost of matching rubs is eliminated. 

° 

The binder can not avoid a feeling of wonder that 
purchasing departments, and professional purchasing 
agents, in so many instances still cling to archaic meth- 


ods of buying library binding. Articles of usual man 
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ufacture, and even specific “jobs”, can doubtless be 
requisitioned, bid upon and awarded by standard 
methods of purchasing procedure. But library bind- 
ing differs from these. It is a matter of recurring serv- 
ice; its details are considerable; to be of greatest value 
to the library it should be performed with the least 
delay possible; and its every element points to need 
of direct contact between librarian and book binder 
so far as is prudent and practicable. 

The purchasing department, as a professional buyer, 
should of course select the binder and approve the 
schedule of prices to apply for a given period, which 
prices should be based upon adequate definite speci- 
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fications that have the joint approval of librarian and 
purchasing agent. The librarian should be furnished 
a copy of the agreed price schedule and should be ad- 
vised as to the aggregate amount of money apportioned 
to her library for a specified period. Then she should 
be allowed a very considerable latitude in the sending 
of her material to the bindery, without imposition of 
undue (and disheartening) ‘red tape’’ delays. 

It is to be desired that some association of purchas- 
ing agents will work out a preferred procedure tor 
the recurrent purchase of library binding, and wil! 
then advocate its general adoption by professional 
buyers. 


Reader, Know Thyself! 


By DR. N. ROUBAKINE 


Director, Biblio-Psychological Institute, Lausanne, Switzerland 


ing, what do you do when you read? You will 

tell me that first of all you learn to know the 
book you are reading, its subject, its thought, its lan- 
guage. Then you make up your mind as to its interest, 
whether you like it or not, but is such a reply exact? 
Is it well founded ? 

You will confirm that it is, but perhaps you will be 
very surprised to learn that your very answer proves 
that you are mistaken. So deeply mistaken that you 
even do not realize your mistake. The idea you have 
formed of this book is neither exact nor complete. You 
think that the book alone constitutes the essential ele- 
ment of reading and you forget the reader! Yes, the 
reader, that is—yourself, 

Stoddard said: “Given the books of a man, it is not 
difficult to detect therein the personality of the man.” 
And a philosopher once said, long ago: “Tell me what 
you read and I will tell you what you are.” How true 
this is! In reading a book, each one of us learns not 
only what it contains, but also it teaches us to know 
ourselves. 

Yes, thanks to reading we learn to know the quali- 
ties, the peculiarities of our mind, our temperament, 
and our character, our interests, our feelings—at times 
very deep—and which we hide. We discover our needs 
as well as the standard of our knowledge. Such psychic 
and social phenomena which would never have been 
discovered without reading, thus become evident to 
the attentive reader. 

Let us stop to think about the literature we read 
and the way in which we read it. A certain kind of 
book pleases and interests us, another kind is boring 
and annoying. Some people read with avidity the 
works of Michael Arlen, Thomas Hardy, Harrison 
Ainsworth and Walter Scott; others can not stand 
them. Some are delighted by what others consider 
uninteresting and even absurd. The books, however, 
remain the same. This difference of judgment does 
not solely depend on the book, but on the reader. In 
fact the reader—with his intelligence, his standard of 


Yi like reading, don’t you? But strictly speak- 


development, his tastes, his interests, desires, feelings, 
impulses, instincts—confirms himself in each one of 
his personal opinions and criticisms. 

For example. In reading Shakespeare's Romeo and 
Juliet the sentimental reader deplores the death ot 
Juliet whereas the sceptical reader criticizes it vin- 
dictively; the reader with a sensitive and analytical 
mind sorts out his impressions by breaking them up 
into thousands of details; the imaginative reader vis- 
ualizes the death scene in local color and sees it as it 
it were enacted in front of him. 

The dissimilarity of people’s individualities causes 
this contradiction of impressions. Consequently, in ob- 
serving these differences we are able to define the type 
of each reader, know his psychic, intellectual, mora! 
and other qualities; we can even judge the intensity 
of his qualities, that is to say, the degree of his de- 
velopment. Now we know what the philosopher meant 
by his aphorism: “Tell me what you read and I will 
tell you what you are.” 

Nevertheless, the self-study of the reader is not as 
simple as it might appear at first. Take tor example, 
the man who wants to read something melancholy— 
this is a characteristic case for it proves the feelings 
of the reader at the time. Does it prove that he is al- 
ways depressed? Certainly not. If one man prefers 
melancholy reading when his life is anything but sad, 
it is only because he is conscious of the contrast and he 
likes it. Another might look for the melancholy in 
order to overcome his own suffering: he assimilates 
the descriptions of suffering more intense than his 
own. Life is not necessarily all sorrow, but each one 
of us feels the need of representing it as such and even 
crying over it a little. It is the relief of unloading our 
pent-up feelings for which we are all looking. Is this 
not significant? There are, finally, those who turn to 
melancholy books in order to understand their own 
suffering and learn how better to face it. 

For the sake of an experiment, give your friends 
Dostoievsky’s masterpiece Crime and Punishment or 
Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables to read. Here the most 
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diverse human sufferings are described with unequaled 
ability and depth. Read these novels yourself and then 
discuss them with others. You will realize the differ- 
ent appreciations there ‘are on sadness and suffering; 
every one of these appreciations, as each judgment of 
value, depends on the feelings and other psychic phe- 
nomena roused by reading. The finer the reader’s soul 
the more intelligent and learned he is.and the deeper 
and more personal will be his opinion on the main 
characters of the book. Thus the reader manifests him- 
self in talking of books and of other readers. 

Instead of giving your whole attention to the book 
you read, concentrate on the effect it is producing on 
yourself and you will discover quite easily the dif- 
ferent kinds of feelings which move you most easily, 
whether sad or happy feelings, good or bad, moral 
or immoral, social or anti-social. 

The same thing applies to the intellectual capaci- 
ties of the reader. His intellect reveals itself in the 
ideas and mental pictures and in the opinions he puts 
forward on the subject of this or that book. If the 
reader shows interest in scientific subjects, for example 
in the works of Darwin, Huxley, Ball, Tyndall or 
Jeans, it means he possesses a certain intellectual cul- 
ture, a certain store of knowledge; he is interested in 
scientific studies, in the capacity of thinking, in the 
need of penetrating into his subject and finding the 
scientific truth. But the reader’s intelligence can also 
prove itself in novels and poetry which also show up 
his feelings and the extent and variety of his knowl- 
edge. His judgments will differ according to the 
amount he has read in his life: if only a little, then he 
will not be able to make comparisons but, if on the 
contrary, he has read a good deal, then he will have 
developed a capacity for making comparisons, for find- 
ing his way in the great variety of novels and authors. 
It is there that the intelligence of the reader manifests 
itself. 

There are a great many interesting cases with ref- 
erence to this subject, both striking and ridiculous. 
Some readers will discard a book they have begun just 
because they caught sight of the word God which 
shocked them for, having no religious feelings, they do 
not admit such reading. Others, on the contrary, will 
not read a book which does not mention God. Such 
variance of taste obviously defines the readers and not 
the book, And then take the number of people who 
even consider Ivanhoe and Kenilworth too serious! 
There are other readers who find in Walter Scott too 
much description, too many stories of adventure and 
horrors, These want the book to show them the sanc- 
tuary of human souls in its most intimate depths, ap- 
pealing above all to their feelings. 

Such exacting demands define the readers’ intelli- 
gence, the sensitiveness of his soul and the value of his 
judgments. 

The character and temperament of a person also 
manifests itself during the reading of a book; weak- 
willed people allow themselves to be influenced, others 
on the other hand, remain unmoved. ‘These are the 
active minded. Certain readers are very easily influ- 
enced, they agree with the last book they have read. 
Having few or no ideas, lacking in feelings and per- 
sonal will, they submit themselves quite naturally to 
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the thoughts and emotions of others. But there are 
readers with independent souls who do not allow 
themselves to be influenced except to the extent of re- 
viving the story by allowing it to filter into their own 
soul. It is only when their own ideas and their own 
feelings coincide with those roused by their reading, 
that they agree with the book. Then there are strange 
readers who possess the spirit of contradiction, deny- 
ing where the book confirms and confirming where the 
book denies; obstinate readers, amateurs of contro- 
versy and dispute. One of these people even confessed 
that he read solely for the pleasure of contradicting. 
It is easy for those who observe readers to recognize 
their type. 

In reading any kind of literature, the personal quali- 
ties of the reader inevitably betray themselves even 
down to those which are hidden the deepest; his be- 
liefs and his convictions, his unconscious impulses, his 
prejudices—intolerance, superstition, kindness, wick- 
edness—which he deliberately tries to hide, not only 
from the others but from himself. In reading every- 
thing comes out and makes itself felt. Nothing remains 
hidden. 

Often the opinions of men and women on the same 
subject do not agree. Why? The difference of sex has 
a great deal to do with it. Not only the education, but 
the anatomic and physiological nature of men and 
women differ. This difference of taste has often been 
noted in public libraries. 

In 1922 the International Institute of Bibliological 
Psychology undertook an interesting research. [t ana- 
lyzed the books taken by the subscribers of the Peo- 
ple’s House Library at Lausanne. ‘This Institute was 
the first to make certain discoveries of interest on this 
subject. In the case of women, detective novels have 
the fourteenth place and with men the seventh. The 
sexual question interests women much less than men; 
it has but the twelfth place while with men, the fifth. 
The demand for books on morality is the fourth with 
{vomen and the sixth with men. Women are more 
sensitive to the sufferings of others and has the second 
place; with men it is the fifth. More convincing still 
are the reactions of men and women towards beauty: 
with women beauty takes the sixth place and with men 
the nineteenth. Women also read more for pleasure 
and distraction and are particularly keen on war sub- 
jects. Sex therefore manifests itself in the choice of 
reading and in the way of reading, in reactions during 
and after reading, in the opinion of the book. 

Our nationality and the race to which we belong 
also influence our judgments. A Swiss will discard 
what a Russian, for instance, will find remarkable 
and vice versa. The French, and especially the Ger- 
mans, hate translations. Russians dislike Serbian, Bul- 
garian and Hebrew translations. On the other hand 
they love English and Dickens. Byron, Galsworthy 
and J. 5. Mill are very much read in Russia. 

The reader’s age also influences his judgment. In 
order to be convinced of this we need only take the 
example of an old man and a child reading the Bible. 
The child is not conscious of the respect which the old 
man feels for the Holy Scriptures. The Bible rouses 
in the one and in the other quite different impulses. 
This difference of age is also felt in other cases. For 
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instance, youth is deeply influenced by detective and 
adventure stories while middle-aged people remain 
quite unmoved by them. 

The choice of our reading is equally influenced by 
our profession, The ones turn to books which refer to 
their work in order to find indications or practical 
advice ; others, on the contrary, avoid this kind of lit- 
erature, arguing that they have enough of this sub- 
ject in their daily occupations. Therefore they chose 
subjects which form a contrast to their ordinary lives, 
to their needs and their means of livelihood. It is 
thus that on the one hand a poor man lets himself be 
fascinated by novels describing millionaires and on 
the other hand, materially minded people are en- 
thralled by fantastic tales, utopias, authors such as 
Zola or George Eliot. Thus also the success of comic 
films is explained. For that same reason, we have also 
known old men incapable of tearing themselves away 
from the tales of Perrault, Grimm and Sheherazade. 

But what makes itself most felt in our attitude to- 
wards a book in the course ef reading, is the epoch, 
the century, and even the year, the month, the day 
and the hour with which the story deals. In short: the 
moment. Thus a considerable number of books which 
represented the category of best sellers before the War, 
are now no longer of any interest; they leave us quite 
cold. Let us note that the book has remained the same ; 
it is we, the readers, who have changed. The painful 
experiences thrust upon us by the War, have deeply 
affected us. 

The season also creates an impression on the reader. 
There has existed for a very long time a so-called 
estival literature which corresponds to the period of 
rest—the reader’s holidays. Spring is more favorable 
for novels and lyrical poetry, while even an amusing 
and humorous book fails to distract our depression on 
a grey, dull autumn day. 

The century in which we live has even greater in- 
fluence on our reading. Each century has its own tastes, 
its feelings, its habits. That explains why writers, 
much in vogue in their day, are no longer read and, 
having earned the sad reputation of being dull, are 
forgotten. 

Each one of us, as a reader, depends on the histori- 
cal hour in which we live and which leaves its mark 
on our mentality. Every hour of history affects the 
country we live in, our government, our social, family 
and personal existence. [t is enough to recall what we 
suffered during the War. The march of history is 
nothing but the progress of a very heavy vehicle which 
crushes and mutilates us on its way. 

{t is interesting to note that even the children are 
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not exempt from this influence. There is a story told 
by Mme Franziska Baumgarten, the eminent Swiss 
psychologist, of the children of today in whom the past 
ten or fifteen years have shown such a great change. 
The War killed a great deal of the human in them, 
A school master, while examining the intelligence of 
a child of twelve, said to him: “Today there was a 
train accident. Seventeen people were killed. I am 
told it is of little importance. Is this true?” An in- 
telligent child should answer “no”. But the boy of 
twelve replied: “Oh, yes, it is only a very small acci- 
dent”. “But how can you say such a thing >” the ey- 
aminer exclaimed indignantly. “Think of what you 
are saying—seventeen people killed”. “That is noth- 
ing,” the boy replied, “during the War ten thousand 
people were killed every day.” Every one of us, with- 
out exception, interprets what he reads in his own way. 

Generally one thinks that the author alone creates 
a book. This is not true. While reading a book, the 
readers create for themselves what they read, but they 
create it according to their own likeness. One puts 
into it what he would like to find, the other does not 
see what is disagreeable to him. Consequently the book 
must be visualized from a double point of view: that 
of the author and that of the reader. Reading is the 
product of the mental work of two persons, not one. 

We can deduct from this fact many points worthy 
of thought: 

1, In reading a book, Jet us remember that we only know 
what it contains to the extent of our creative powers and our 
own perception. 

2. The qualities we attribute to a book are our own—our 
intelligence, our character, our temperament, the standard of 
our knowledge, our thoughts, our feelings and our desires, 


The result of reading depends on the reader, on the know|- 
edge which reading gives him, on the feelings and thoughts 
it inspires. 

3. No reader interprets the perception of a book in the 
same way as the author. What reaches the reader is different 
from what the author introduced into his book. Finally, the 
reader will judge himself, his own opinions, but never the 


book. 

We conclude that each reader, especially if he 
wants to acquire knowledge and draw some profit 
from his reading, must only read the books which suit 
him the best. Thus chosen, they influence the reader 
more deeply, for he gives greater attention to what 
he reads and the impressions engrave themselves 
deeper on his mind. He assimilates it better and 
derives greater satisfaction from the intellectual 
nourishment it provides. Both international and na- 
tional literature ts sufficiently complete for any per- 
son to select the subjects which interest him the most 
and the style of interpretation which best suits him. 


“Beauty means this to one person, perhaps, and that to the other. And yet when any one of us has seen or 


heard or read that which to him is beautiful, he has known an emotion which is in every case, the same in kind, 
if not in degree; an emotion precious and uplifting. A choir-boy’s voice, a ship in sail, an opening flower, a town 
at night, the song of the blackbird, a lovely poem, leaf shadows, a child’s grace, the starry skies, a cathedral, apple 
trees in spring, a thoroughbred horse, sheepbells on a hill, a rippling stream, a butterfly, the crescent moon—the 
thousand sights or sounds or words that evoke in us the thought of beauty—these are the drops of rain that keep 
the human spirit from death by drought. They are a stealing and a silent refreshment that we perhaps do not think 
about but which goes on all the time. The war brought a kind of revolt against beauty in art, literature, and music, 
a revolt that is already passing, and that I am sure will pass. It would surprise any of us if we realized how much 
store we unconsciously set by beauty, and how little savour there would be left in life if i¢ were withdrawn. It is 
the smile on the earth’s face, open to all, and needs but the eyes to see, the mood to understand.” 


From Literature and Life in Candelabra, By John Galsworthy 


Courtesy of Charles Scribner's Sons 
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Librarian Authors 


APTAIN DUDLEY W. KNOX, librarian 

at the Navy Department, Washington, D. 

C., was born at Fort Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington Territory. He graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy in 1896 and from the U. S. 
Naval War College in 1913. 


Captain Dudley W. Knox 


His war services include the Spanish War, Philip- 
pine Insurrection, Boxer Rebellion, Mexican [nter- 
vention and the World War. In addition to 
campaign medals he has been awarded the Navy 
Cross, Commander St. Michael and St. George 
(British), and Commander St. Maurice and St. 
Lazarus (Italian). He has been commander of the 
U.S.S. Albay; Iris; Shubrick; Wilkes; Decatur; 
First Torpedo Flotilla; Petrel; Brooklyn; Charles- 
ton; and U. §. Naval Station, Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba. He participated in skirmishes during 1898 oft 
Havana and Isle of Pines, Cuba; and during 1899 
in Philippine Islands at San Fernando, Santo 
Thomas and Samboanga. He was attached to Flotilla 
of Destroyers which in 1904 first crossed the Atlan- 


tic Ocean and continued through the Mediterranean 
to the Philippine Islands and North China. He has 
served as Fleet Ordnance Officer of the Pacific Fleet 
and Atlantic Fleet, and was on the staft of Admiral 
W. S. Sims before and during the World War. 
During 1919 and 1920 he served on the faculty 
of the Naval War College. In 192i he retired from 
the active list, after seventeen years of sea service. 

He is author of The Eclipse of American Sea 
Power, published in 1922, The Naval Genius of 
George Washington, 1932, and ot numerous pro- 
fessional articles in technical journals and the pub- 
lic press. ‘Twice he has been named Gold Medal 
Essayist by the U. S. Naval Institute and was at 
one time Naval Editor ot the drmy and Navy 
Journal and naval correspondent of the Baltimore 
Sun and the New York Herald-Tribune. 

Since 1921 he has been in charge of the Office 
of Naval Records and Library of the Navy De- 
partment, which possesses a very extensive collec- 
tion of official naval manuscript documents trom 
about 1796 to 1920. A large part of the library 
work in recent years has been the systematic archiv- 
ing of this collection. Selected World War docu- 
ments of importance have been prepared for print- 
ing. The book collection comprises about 75,000 
volumes related to naval technology, history and 
related subjects. 


Books Soon to be Reviewed 


American Library Association.—Junior Members 
Round Table. Library Literature, 1921-1932. 
Supplement to Cannons’ Bibliography of Library Econ- 

omy, 1876-1920, Edited by L. M. Morsch. 
(Reviewer—James I. Wyer) 

Lewis, E. E. and Lesser, Goldie D. Adventures with 
Books and Libraries. Amer. Book Co. 


Adventures with books and libraries, learning how to 
enjoy books, how to study, and how to use dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, libraries and other reference material. 

(Reviewer—Wilma Bennett) 

Ormerod, James. Style in Card Cataloguing. 
By the librarian of the Derby (England) Publie Li- 


brartes. 
(Reviewer—Grace W. Cotts) 


Smith, R. D. H., ed. Library Buildings. London Li- 
brary Assn. 

Their heating, lighting and decoration. Papers read at 
the fifty-fifth Annual Conference of the Library Associa- 
tion. 

(Reviewer—Samuel H. Ranck) 


Boney, C. DeWitt. 4 Study of Library Reading in 
the Primary Grades. Yeachers College, Columbia 
University. 

“It is the purpose of this study to set forth the origin of 
the aims that have produced library reading, and to ex- 
amine the techniques for conducting the library reading 
program as advocated by professional writings, courses of 
study, and classroom teachers.” 

(Reviewer—Mary R. Lucas) 
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Editorial Forum 


The Art Of Bookbinding 


Wuy Nor A Revivat In Tue Art OF Boox- 
BINDING? 

We certainly have had such a 
revival in the art of printing. 
Within a few short years it has 
become the normal procedure for 
publishers to employ competent 
designers of typography before a 
letter or word is set in the forth- 
coming book. The result is ap- 
parent to any one who cares to 
compare the output of 1933 with 
that of 1913 or 1923. 

A real improvement is apparent in the design and 
appearance of trade bindings, but it ts sadly lacking 
so far as the wearing ability of binding materials is 
concerned. The binding of trade books, edition bind- 
ing as usually phrased, is a mechanical operation, per- 
formed to the accelerating tempo of speedier produc- 
tion and lower costs, a constant drive to increase the 
oae and decrease the other. It is a triumph when a 
machine designed for a production of 1000 an hour 
is speeded up to 1500. 

Fine! But to do that the binder is driven to use 
thin, light weight covering materials, which soon be- 
come shabby when put to any use. And the printer is 
driven to use weak fibred paper, thick of bulk but 
thin of strength, which soon wears out. The com- 
bination of weak covers and weak paper drives the 
librarian in short time to call on the binder to re- 
bind the book and make it presentable and attractive 
to the reading public. 

The “edition” or “trade” binder makes the book 
from the printed sheets delivered from the press room, 
and he usually turns over an attractive volume for 
publisher, seller, purchaser. book offers a sorry 
spectacle when it goes to the “library” binder for re- 
binding. {reatment of a book (a a library bindery is 
none too gentle. The original cover is taken off, the 
hack edge (s gauaded or pressed in a smashing ma- 
chine to make it flat, then it is put in a guillotine or 
gushed up against a rapidly revolving belt of sand- 
paper and off comes one-sixteenth of an inch from 
the back. 

The book must then be oversewed, by which is 
meant that instead of sewing through the center of 
the section folds, the stitching extends approximately 
3/16” in trom the back edge, on the side, and the 
thread travels diagonally downward and out of the 
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back. If this is done by machine the sections are 
pierced by a row of punches which strike with bul- 
let-like impact to make way for the needles and 
thread. Each section is pierced in three different 
places by these rows of punches and needles, some- 
times resulting in almost complete perforation if the 
paper is weak, or brittle, or divided into sections of 
improper thickness. Books with heavy, stiff paper are 
“scored” before sewing, which means breaking or 
weakening the paper fibres. Regardless of whether the 
oversewing is done by machine or by hand the re- 
sult is the loss of at least one-quarter of an inch from 
each inside margin or one-half inch between facing 
pages, which destroys the proportions of the original 
margins. (Margins are judged, not by the title page, 
but by two facing pages of the text, considered as a 
unit, ) 

When books with narrow inside margins are over- 
sewed the print is brought so clese to the sewing that 
the reader is driven to forcing the book open, which 
causes the leaves to part from the sewing edge or 
the book to break. This is especially true of books 
with paper of poor flexibility. 

Oversewing, nevertheless, with all its undesirable 
features, is still the best and most practical method of 
sewing single leaves together, or sewing books ot 
which the folds have been worn out. Librarians will 
hail the inventive genius of the binder who originates 
a method of producing a book with a certainty of 
heing more flexible and opening more flatly than one 
that has been oversewed. But such a book to be prac- 
tical must have equal strength and durability, and 
must also cost no more than the oversewed volume. 

The past few years have seen real progress in ef- 
forts to relieve the drab monotony of library shelves 
by the increasing use of bright colored fabrics. Credit 
here belongs to both the cloth manufacturer and the 
library binder. 

After the book has been sewed and the cover fast- 
ened on comes the task of the finisher and letterer. 
Clean-cut, sharply defined stamping of legible [etters 
on the back of the book is the first necessity, but this 
is not easy to attain. [t is due mainly to the difficulty 
of finding well designed brass type faces. Types of 
the condensed sans serif design known as American 
Gothic (called “grotesque” in Europe )—which really 
has not the slightest connection with real gothic let- 
tering—are main reliance of library binderies. “The 
past generation has seen a real advance in the design 
of printing types, and there is no reason why the 
future should not show an equal improvement in de- 
sign of the binder’s type face. 

Hand finishers almost invariably use nothing but 
capital letters, because even with capitals the finisher 
finds it difficult to get his line straight on the back, 
doubly difficult when he tries to use capitals and 
lower case letters. There is no doubt that proper use 
of lower case letters adds to the legibility of the title. 
Yhere should be a decided improvement in the qual- 
ity of lettering done by library binders, because they 
are now using mechanical means for type setting and 
also for stamping. It needs nothing but effective de- 
mand to bring forth matrixes for the better faces of 
type, and there need be Sittle difficulty in stamping 
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lines containing both capitals and lower case letters. 

It is paper, however, that plays the largest part 
in the life of the book, and the library binder is in a 
position to help the library world by joining the li- 
brarian in a demand that the publisher choose his 
paper more wisely. Back of the publisher is of course 
the paper maker. But he certainly will listen it li- 
brarian and binder and printer and publisher join in 
a demand for a thin, strong, flexible paper produced 
at no greater cost than the thick blotting paper now 
so widely used because it gives an appearance of bulk 
when the volume stands on the shelves of the seller. 

Tomorrow’s book will undoubtedly be thinner, will 
occupy less space on the shelf, will handle more easily, 
will wear better, will be more desirable in every way. 
Anthony Adverse has 1245 pages, yet it bulks but a 
trie more than many books with 900 pages less. 
Here we have an example of how thin paper has 
brought what would have been an unwieldy size down 
to near the average, an instructive contrast to some 
efforts to puff a small book up to the average size by 
means of thick but weak paper. 

All this brings to mind the query why in this coun- 
try there is not a single school teaching bookbinding 
in all its branches? Here and there one can find a 
class giving theoretical instruction, and occasionally a 
class teaching the rudiments of edition binding. “Uhe 
school of printing in the Carnegie Institute of ‘Tech- 
nology in Pittsburgh certainly has much to its credit. 
When and where are we to find a similar school of 
binding established ? Such a school, with a division of 
research for the examination and testing of materials, 
would help mightily in a structural and artistic re- 
vival of an ancient and worthy art. 


]. C. M. Hanson Retires 


C. M. Hanson Wuo Has Maxy Times 


received public recognition for his work now receives . 


a tribute from the library profession in the form of 
the April number of the Library Quarterly published 
in his honor. With his retirement this year under the 
faculty age limit of the University of Chicago, it is 
fitting to express the deep gratitude felt by the library 
world for his many achievements, the best known of 
which are the agreements on catalog rules negotiated 
between the libraries of the United States, Canada 
and England. It is also fitting that the medium of 
this tribute should be the Library Quarterly which 
was established in 1930 while Mr. Hanson was chair- 
man of the Editorial Board and of which he is an 
Associate Editor. 

Since 1890 he has been closely connected with li- 
brary work, first in the Newberry Library, then at 
the University of Wisconsin, the Library of Congress 
and, since 1910, with the University of Chicago. The 
bibliography of his contributions, listing some seventy 
articles published since 1889, portrays the many 
movements for the advancement of librarianship with 
which he has been actively connected and the several 
articles sum up his significant achievements in general 
{ibrary science and administration. Those who have 
known him will cherish this number and it can not 
help but be a source of (aspiration for the younger 
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members of the profession. Impossible it is even to 
estimate the past and future value of the contributions 
this pioneer librarian has made to the advancement 
of library work, but the gratitude, admiration and 
well wishes of the entire profession go with him as he 
retires to his rural home in Wisconsin. 


A Remarkable Story Of Devotion 
A ReMArKABLE Story Or Devorion Vo THe 


Rosenberg Library at Galveston, Uexas, has been re- 
vealed with the death of Frank C. Patten, librarian 
for over thirty years, Not only has he bequeathed to 
the Library all his property except a small legacy, 
but the directors of the Library have also discovered 
that for many years a large part of his salary had been 
contributed to the running of the Library. During 
years when the income was insufficient to retain as- 
sistants necessary to give the full measure of library 
service to the Galveston public he quietly paid their 
salaries out of his own income. It is estimated that not 
less than $38,000 of his salary has been returned to 
the Library in this manner. It is fitting indeed that 
such unusual devotion be revealed in a resolution and 
memorial by the directors of the Library in behalf of 
Galveston citizens. 


Pamphlet Reading 


We Be Inreresreo Ip, THe 
subjects for special research, there could be an esti- 
mate made of the reading public’s attitude toward 
pamphlet material as compared to bound books. Tin 
general pamphlet material and book material supple- 
ment each other in the eyes of the student or the per- 
son used to research, pamphlets often supplying tron- 
tier information on subjects which are just beginning 
to be explored, while books supplying the more 
studied and careful opinions of those who are author- 
ities on the subject in hand. 

On the other hand, pamphlets have so largely been 
issued by organizations which have positive points of 
view to place before the public, that many people dis- 
count the value of the facts included. Paper binding, 
too, being a more ephemeral form, often suggests to a 
casual reader that the material included is considered 
by its sponsors as of more temporary importance. 

Those who recommend reading or who guide people 
in their studies have to have public prejudices in mind 
and govern their suggestions accordingly. We have 
seen no special study on this subject, and, in view of 
the general interest and encouragement of popular 
informational reading, a study of this problem might 
be of general interest. 


Amone THe scheduled for the May 
issue are two of unusual importance. The first, en- 
titled “Second-Hand Book Buying for Libraries,” 
will be written by William H. Allen, Philadelphia 
baokseller. The other, entitled “Recovery by Recoy 
ering” is an article relating to the possibility of im- 
proving the appearance of rebound Jibrary books, 
written by Edward F. Stevens, Librarian of the Pratt 
Institute Free Library, Brooklyn, New York. 
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Library Books Reviewed 


University 
Libraries’ 
geaats fram the Gen- 


eral Education Board of New York, 
the University of Chicago has after 
four years’ work completed a “sur- 
vey’. Voluminous and  waried, it 
ranged from classroom procedures to 
the treatment of alumni, and achieved 
the distinction, not attained by hun- 
dreds of other self surveys in colleges 
and universities, of being published. 
The volume under review is one in 
the series which runs to a dozen or so. 

There is no vital reason why other 
libraries should know what the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries think 
they need, and certainly their reasons 
for thinking so could not be shared 
by any save a rival in their immedi- 
ate vicinity. But a)) )ibraries think 
they need a lot more than they are 
able to pay for, and Mr. Raney’s re- 
port provides a display of arguments, 
survey techniques, and methods of as- 
sembling and marshalling wants in 
battalians, which should prove fruit- 
ful for sober study while the action 
on these proposals is deferred until 
more favorable days for expanding 
arrive, 

“There is no Library of Congress in 
Chicago,” “Chicago University must 
save the Mississippi Valley from 
revolution,” “Men of brains and 
idealism must have one place in their 
home country to which they can re- 
pair with assurance that needed re- 
sources will not be lacking,’ “Chicago 
must be a bulwark of the world’s re- 
corded power in discovery, philosophy, 
and dreams.” (p. 232-3) 

So much for why. 

The matter of what, forms the bulk 
of the book. Yaking up the various 
divisions of the University, an his- 
torical summary of the growth of the 
collections devoted to each of the de- 
partments belonging is given, and es- 
Vmates of periodical sets and texts 
needed. These were by no means 
hypothetical, but were based on stand- 
ard bibliographies like the Union List 
of Serials, Psychological Index, Uber- 
werg’s Grundiss der Geschichte der 
Philosophie, Delbose’s Manuel d’His- 
panisant, to the number of over four 
hundred, against which holdings were 
checked and the lacunae evaluated. 
There is most naturally considerable 
unevenness in the detail study given 
to various departments, but the report 
is reasonably consistent in disclosing 
great needs in all departments, and 
the estimates of necessary funds to 
supply them. 

Locating a collection with reference 
to “leading” collections elsewhere in 
the United States in volume content, 


‘ 
now and at various other periods, is 


2 2 Raney. N. Llewellyn. The University Li- 


branies, The University of Chicago Survey. 
Vol. VI aati of Chicago Press. 
ec. 1933. $2.5 


a method frequently used. And the 
whale is presented in that graphic, 
crisp, and dramatic style for which 
Dr. Raney is so justly famed. 
—DonaLy B. GiLcHRisr 
Librarian, University of Rochester 


Glossary Of Foreign 
Words and Phrases” 


FORMERLY the average pub)ic )ibrary 
bought some books in French, German, 
Italian and Spanish to meet the needs 
of Americans who had studied these 
languages or had traveled or lived 
abroad. Later it supplemented this 
service by providing books (a the lan- 
guages of the foreign born peoples most 
largely represented in its community. 
Then began for \ibrarians the prob- 
lem of reading publishers’ catalogs 
and critical book reviews in Russian, 
Polish, Lithuanian and other minor 
languages (so called), and of classify- 
ing and cataloging baaks in these lan- 
guages. The present work is a first 
aid tool in solving this problem for it 
is “an alphabet of terms in bibfio- 
graphical and booktrade use compiled 
from twenty languages,” these being 
both the major and minor European 
\anguages. 

Although Miss Cowles wrote “to 
combine in one alphabet a list of such 
words and phrases as would aid a 
bibliographer in working in any of 
the twenty languages it covers,” it is 
useful] to persons who have never as- 
pired to be bibliographers—peop)e who 
select, classify and catalog books in 
public libraries. The compiler must 
have had some. such in mind because 
in her preface she says, “This work is 
not a scholarly dictionary. It is in- 
tended for quick and ready reference.” 
The cataloger will also appreciate the 
alternate blank pages included, which 
afford space for adding in approxi- 
mately alphabetical order additional 
words commonly seen. 

Some omissions noted are words fre- 
quently seen on title pages, which de- 
note that books are certain forms of 
fiecian, such as apysaka (Lithuanian), 
powiesé (Polish), razskazy (Russian). 
A valuable addition to the Bibliegra- 
phers’ Glossary would be any Euro- 
pean cities _ whose original names 
differ materially from the Anglicized 
form, such as “Firenze—F)orence”™; 
also cities whose names have changed 
since the European War, such as 
“Oslo—Christiania”; ‘‘Kaunas— 
Kovno”; “Lwéw—Lemberg.” 

Miss Cowles ts to be commended for 
starting something for which there 
has been need in libraries for the last 
fifteen years, and of which it is hoped 
an enlarged edition will be published 
later. 

—Mary B. 


2 Cowles, Barbara. Bibliographers’ Glos: 
sary Foreian Words ana 82 pp. 
N. Y., R. R. Bowker Co., 193 2 


Subject Headings 
For Music* 


This list of subject headings for 
music is simply a copy of the subject 
headings used by the Library of Con- 
gress. (t was mimeographed by the 
Music Library Association (a smal! 
group of music librarians from uni- 
versities and Jarge jibraries) with the 
idea that members of the Association 
would find it useful in solving their 
own problem. One hundred copies of 
the list were printed and after sup- 
plying their members a few re- 
mainders were left which can _ be 
purchased. Any music )ibrary would 
find it helpful. Copies may be ordered 
from Miss Barbara Duncan, Sibles 
Musical Library, Eastman Schoo} ot 
Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


School Section 
Needs Members 


THE SCHOOL LipRARY Section of the 
A.L.A. needs members. Professiona) 
solidarity through a truly representa- 
tive and active professional arganiza- 
tion is of the utmost importance for 
the further development of the schoo) 
library idea and for the continued in- 
terpretation of the true functions of 
the school library. The section needs 
the active support of all school li- 
brarians and a)) those who are inter- 
ested in the extension of )ibrary ser- 
vice to schools, so that it may repre- 
sent them and so that their objectives 
may be broadened, reinforced and in 
part accomplished through the results 
of its work. 

There are advantages of member- 
ship in the section to school librarians 
to schools, and to the )ibrary profes- 
sion, derived through publications 
brought out by its committees, the 
school library page in library periodi- 
ca)s, the exhibit booths and informa- 
tion centers at ALLA. and NEA, 
conferences, and the programs pre- 
sented at A,L.A, meetings, as well as 
from the value of working with others 
who are active in the same field. 


School librarians and all athers 
who are interested in library work 


for schools are invited to join the 


Section. Membership in the Americal 
Library Association is the only other 
requisite for section membership. Sec- 
tion dues are fifty cents a vear. 1} more 
convenient, one do)lar may be paid 
for two years’ membership. Names 
and dues should be sent to the treas- 
urer, Miss Charlotte E. Smith, 1i- 
brarian, Harrison Yechnica) High 
School, 280 West 24 Street Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


3A Provisional List of Subject Headings 


for Music. Based on the Library of Cor 


gress C)assification. Mimeogranhed by the 
Music Library Association. 193 
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Current Library Literature 


Aputr Epucation 


Handbook of adult education in the 
United States, 1934. 60 E. 42d St., 


New York: American Association for 

Adule Education, 1934. cl. vi p.,2 1,384 

p. $1.50 to members; $2. to others. 
ane and adult education,” by 


H. Milam, p. 70-97; includes fist 
libraries with specific activities. 
Many other allusions throughout the 


volume. 
Lundberg, G. A, Training for ei- 


sure. New York Libs. 14:1-5, 32. Nov., 
1933. 


Includes entertainment and educa- 
tion from books. 


—See also Youxc Propre (Wald- 


ron). 


ADVERTISING 
See PuBLiciry. 


ARCHITECTURE 


The British Museum Newspaper 
Library, Hendon. Designed by John 
H, Markham, plan, illus. 9 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, S.W.1, London. Archi- 
tects’ Journal. 76 2138-140. Aug. 3, 1932. 

Additional references in Architect, 
13 :216-218, Aug. 19: London Times, 
May 28, p. 10, 16; 1932. 


Freer, P. Library planning with 
particular reference to the University 
of the Witwatersrand Library. South 
African Libs. 1:75-86. Jan., 1934. 


Appirionar references not previaus- 
ly noted: Accepted design for new Cen- 


tral Library, Birkenhead (Eng.;, Build- 
er, 144:77 4a, May 1933; Bath, 


wash-house and library (Wolverhamp- 
ton, Eng. Municipal Review (Lon- 
don), 4:3-4, Jan., 1933. 


HeatinG, LIGHTING AND VENTILATION 


Barker, J. W. Some aspects of Li- 
brary lighting from the viewpoint of 


an illuminating engineer. Lie. Jour. 


59 :243-246. Mar. 15, 1934. 


_ Henderson, O. G., and H. G. Rowell. 
Eyes and the library. illus, Lis, Jour. 


59:237-242. Mar. 15, 1934. 


Howson, Roger. Library lighting. 
‘Editorial; Lin. Jour. 59:256. Mar. 15, 
1934. 


Warren, D. M. Library lighting—a 
scientific problem. illus. Lip. Jour. 


$9:247-248. Mar. 15, 1934. 


—See also SHELVING (Stack). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bay, J. C. Women not considered 
human beings. illus. Lib. Quar. 4:156- 
164 Apr, 1934, 


A manuscript, Dis putatio nava qua 
probitur mulieres non esse homines nec 


salvari, (894. 


Evans, Charles. American bibliog- 
raphy; a chronological dictionary of 
all books, pamphlets and periodical 
publications printed in the United 
States of America from the genesis of 
printing in 1639 down ta and includ: 
ing the year 1820. Vol. 12, 1798-1799. 
Chicago: The author, 1934. buck. 419 
p. $25. 


Retail, Boutillier du, L’utilisation de 


la presse quotidienne; les dossiers de 
presse. Revue du Livre, 2:71-75. Jan./ 


Feb., 1934. 


Vorstius, Joris. Internationaler 
Jahresbericht der Bibliographic. The 


year’s work in practical bibliography. 


Annuaire international des bibliog- 
raphies. Sahrgang 1—; 1930—. Leip- 
zig: Harrassowitz, 1931—. 
Text in German, 1930-31-32 are 
now available. 
Brst Booxs 


Browne, Anita, ed. The one hundred 
best books by American women during 
the past hundred years, 1833-19383, as 
chosen for the National Council of 
Women, Chicago: Associated Authors 
Service, 1933. 128 p. $1.25. 


Sansone, L, I. Recent Italian books; 
a selected list. New York Public Li- 
brary, New York. Branch Library 


Book 11:41-46, Feb., 1934. 


. selected, from publishers’ 
issues since 1930, on the basis of their 


value and their popularity at the 


Aguilar Branch Library.” 


Wead, K. H. Popular French baaks, 
bibliog. It. Lib. Bull. 29:40-43. Deec., 
1933, 


Woman's Education Association.— 
Library Committee. New books recom- 
mended for purchase. Lancaster, 
Mass.: Alice G. Chandler, Dec., 1933. 


No. 68: subs., 15¢4 
Mass. Annotated. 
at references : 


books for American libraries, American 
Scandinavian Review, 2V:53\, Winter, 


1933 and Lin. four. 
Feb. 1, 19734: White list warns of 
evil books, New York Times, Mar. 9, 


p. 17, 1934. 


Susyrer Lists 


a year outside 


Norwegian 


Bureau of Railway Feonomics. Gov- 
ernment oaenership of railways; a list 
ab publications, 1930-1934, Wash, 
D. C., Feb., 1934. 19 1. Mimeographed. 
Apply. 
Supplements the Rute: au’s Bulletin, 
no. 49. covering publications of 1917 
29. The Bureau also issued, in Nov., 


$933, Sources consulted in the prepara 


tion of “4n Economic Survey of Motor 
Vehicle Trans por tation im the United 
States.” mimeographed. 

Camps and camping. New York: 


Rossel) Sage Foundation, (934. 


4 p. 10¢. 
Bulletin, no, 123, 


Culver, Dorothy. Tugwell-Copeland 
Bill ($1944, $2000): bibliography 
on the Food and Drugs Act, Berkeley, 


Cal.: Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, Univ. of California, Feb. 12, 
1934, 7 1. Mimeographed. Apply. 


Koenig, W. F. Ernesto and Eugenio 
do Canta; a contribution to Azorean 


bio-bibliography. Lib. Quar. 4:253- 
264. Apr., 1934. 

Lose, Charles. My outdoor books. 
Penn. Lib. Notes. 14:381-385. Jan., 
1934. 


Bibliography; trade information. 
Philippine Islands.—Bureau of 
Science: Library. Philippine bibliog- 
raphy of the nine major crops of the 
Philippines: rice, sugar cane, abaca, 
coconut, tobacco, corn, maguey, coffee 


and cacao \by) Basilio Hernandez, ref- 


erence librarian. (Manila, 1933. 2 p. 
1.,i1,131(1) p. Mimeographed. 
L. C. card; adapted. 


A Union list of newspaper files. Lin. 
Jour. 59:118. Feb. 1, 1934. 

Financed by the RockefelNer Founda 

(cau, under the auspices of the Biblio 

graphical Society of 

edited by Winifred Gregory. 


America, and 


VFianned. 


U. S. Geological Survey. Bibliog- 
raphy of North American rg 


{981 and 1992. Wash, D. 


Govt. Prtg. Off.; Supt. of Docs., i 
pap. 300 p. 25¢. 
Bulletin 858. 

Van Patten, Nathan. 4a” index to 
bibliographies and bibliographical 
contributions relating to the work of 
American and British authors, 1923- 
1932. Stanford, Cal.: Univ. Press, 


1934. cl. vii,324 p. $6. 
To be reviewed. 


Walton, Joseph. Third index cata- 
Jogue of the Parliamentary Papers in 
the Public Reference Library, describ- 
ing those added 1923-1933, Newcastle 
upon Tyne: Public Library, 1933. bds. 


2 p.)., 60 p. 
(915, (928. Subject 


Earher editions: 
index. 


Wescott, Mary, and A. Ramage. 4 
checklist of United States newspapers 
(and weeklies before 1900) in the 
General Library. Part 1. Michigan— 
York. Durham, N. C.: Duke 
Univ., 1933, pap, 3 p.l.,{1) 336-467 p. 

Bibliographical contributions of the 
Duke University. Libraries. “Corres 
dons (a4 Pace” lad in 


——Sre also GovernMenr (Childs, 
Macdonald, Wileax |: SCIENCE 

Social) Reerrence 
Scuoor (Selected). 


(American, 


(Mudge) ; 


Book 


Bradford, § C. A 


selection. 


1:40-41, Feb., 1934. 


nate an book 
Record. ser. 4, 
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Cronin, D. J. The problem of book 
selection in Irish )ibraries. An Leab- 
Aarlann, 3:118-124. Dec., 1933. 

Takebayas#i, K. A_ pbibjiography 
about book selection. Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Tokyo, Japan. Library Journal of 
Japan, 28:37-39. 1934. 

In Japanese. 
See also ¥Booxs 
(Brigham); Ficrion (Bowerman). 


Books ano ReapiInc 


Brigham, Johnson. Why the latest 
book? Lis. Jour. 59:157. Feb. 15, 1934. 
Recommends the selection and promo- 


tion of books “that have stood the 


test of time.’ 


Burrell, Martin. Reading habit in- 
creased, says Parliament librarian. 
143 Univ. Ave., Toronto, Can. Book- 
seller and Stationer. 49:21, 26. Dec., 
1933. 


Report of an address. 
Donnabhain, M. O. An Guim. An 


Leabharlann. 3:129-133. Dec., 1933. 


Fischer, L. La révolte des lecteurs 
soviétiques. 73his quai d'Orsay, Parts 
(Vile). L’Europe Nouvelle. 16:849- 
851, Sept. 2, 1933, 


Same in English in Nez Statesman 
and Nation, 6:295-297, Sept. 9, 1933. 


McColvin, L. R. Getting the best out 
of books. Lib, Review, 29:197-204. 
Spring, 1934. 


Guides and enjoyment. 


McGill, H. M. Books and reading. 
Manchester, Eng. Manchester Libra- 


rian, 7:43-49, Feb,, 1934. 
“Balance, knowledge, a sane stand- 
point and serene independence, are the 


gifts of wide enlightened reading. Can 
we ask for more at so cheap a price ?” 


Reading as a leisure time interest. 
Pub. Weekly. 125:675-676. Feb. 10, 
1934. 

“A recent study by the Y. W. C. A. 
shows that reading is the most im- 


portant leisure time interest of young 
business women.”’ Includes list of most 


popular 1932 and 1933 fiction. 


Recreation. v. 27, no. 12. 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York. Mar., 1934, 25¢. 
Includes various surveys of distribu- 
tion of leisure in leisure activities; the 
place of the library and reading is in- 
teresting. 


Wadleigh, Mrs. Lillian. The unde- 
sirable book. Bull. of the N. H. Pub. 
Libs. 30:102-106. Mar., 1934. 

“Fifty years ago this advice was 
given and it still holds good: ‘(1) A 
library must not circulate bad books; 
(2) it must, within this limit, give the 
public the books it wants; (3) it must 


teach it to want better books*." 


What are you reading? Answers 
from 20,000 French women. tables. 
Lip, Jour. 59:145-146. Feb. 15, 1934. 

From the French, lisez-vous, 
réspenses de vingt mille Frangaises,” 
by A. de Parvillez in Etudes, Revue 
catholique d’Intérct général, Dec. 5, 


1933; trans. by Stef Kiesler. 


See also Avutt (Lundberg) ; Bis- 


(Lose) s FOREIGK 
(Barron). 


CaraLocine 
Calvo, M. D. Tentative short-title 
list of reference books for catalogers. 
Catholic Lib. World. 5:45-50. Feb. 15, 
1934, 


“This list is compiled as a help to 
the cataloging department of a small 
college library.” Some annotations, In- 
cludes cataloging, classification, subject 
heading, etc. 


MacPherson, H. D. The anonymous 
classic and some problems of its cata- 


loging. Lib. Quar. 4:274-281. Apr., 


1934. 


Pierson, H. W. The forest of pen- 


cils; adventures in corporate entry. 


Lib, Quar, 4:306-313, Apr., 1934. 


Purdum, H. L. What the reference 
department expects of the catalog and 
catalog department. Lis. Jour. 59:15)- 
151. Feb. 15, 1934. 


Suggests interchange of 


Shanahan, T. J. Rules for author 


and title entries in the Vatican Norme. 
Catholic Lib. World. 5:28-29. Dec. 15, 


1933, 


See also GOVERNMENT 


REFERENCE (Jacobsen). 


CATHOLIC Books AND LIBRARIES 


assistants. 


(Childs) ; 


Benton, James. Catholic action 
through the public library. 1312 Mass. 


Ave. N.W., Wash, D. C. Catholic 


Action. 15:21. Jan., 1933. 


Berger, Minna. Paulist circulating 


library at San Francisco doing apos- 
tolic work. Catholic Lib, World, 5:44. 
Feb. 15, 1934. 


Betten, F. §. A Patron Saint for li- 
braries and librarians. Catholic Lib. 


W orld. 5:57-58. Mar. 15, 1934. 


St. Peter Canisius, 1521-1597. 


Brown, S. J. The Central Catholic 
Library, Dublin. 1722 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia. Ecclesiastical Review. 89:361- 
369. Oct., 1933. 

This author has also published Jn- 
troduction to Catholic booklore. Lon- 
don: Burns, Oates and Washburne, 


1933. 105 p. 5s 


Catholic Action and _ the_ library. 
Catholic Lib. World. 5:57. Mar. 15, 
1934. 


Organization of an adult circulation 
library at the Ursuline Academy. 


—See also BIBLIOGR APHY—BEST 
(Additional: White): CATALOGING 
(Calvo, Shanahan); Susyecr (Tomc- 


zak). 
CIRCULATION WorK 


Gentry, Irene. Tracing overdue 
books. Lin. Jour, 58:1040-1041, Dee. 
45, 4935. : 


Harrod, L. M. Looking ahead in the 
lending library. Ln. and Bk. World. 
23:151-152. Feb., 1934. 


THe Lisprary Journar 


—-See also Fiction (Fiction) ; Recis- 


TRATION, 


CLASSIFICATION 


Ansteinsson, John. Dilemmas of 
Classification, Lib, Quar, 4:136-147, 
Apr., 1934. 

Frauendorfer, Sigmund yon. Classi- 
fication problems in an internationa! 
special library. Lib. Quar., 4:223-233. 
Apr., 1934. 

The International Institute of Agri- 
culture in Rome. 


Fuller, Florence. Decimal classifica- 
tion applied to American Standards 
Association )ibrary. Special Libs. 
2540-41. Feb., 1934. 


Pagination includes letter fron 
S. Dabagh on and copyrig 


Perey M. M. Classification ; an 
introductory manual. Chicago: A.L. 
1934, pap. 22 p. 35¢. 

Bibliography, p. 20-22. 

Lamb, Eliza, The Expansive Classi- 
fication in use. table. Lib. Quar. 4:265- 
269. Apr., 1934. 


Library of Congress. Classification 
D 501-725. Universal and old world 
history. European War. Wash., D. C., 
1933. pap. 36 p. 5¢. 


“The 1921 edition al the Classite: 


tion of the European War having be 
come exhausted, a new edition is now 


submitted, incorporating the numerous 
additions which have been found neces- 


sary during the past 12 years.” 


—D. C. Nos. Section (Card Divi- 


sion). Notes and decisions on the ap- 
plication of “Decimal Classification, 
Edition 13.” Wash., D. C., 1934. 


No. 1, Feb. 1934. To be issued at in 
tervals at the charge of Additions an! 
Changes of Classification Schedules, 


about $1. a year. 


MacPherson, H. D. Classification 
viewed from its pedagogical aspect. 


Lis. Jour. 58:1019-1022. Dee. 15, 1933. 


Schofield, E. B. The revision of 
Dewey. Lib. Assn. Record. ser. 4, 1:31- 
34. Feb., 1934. 


(Calvo): 


SHELVES 


See also CATALOGING 
LIBRARY SCIENCE (Console) ; 


(Anderson, Smith). 


Fiction iN Liprartes 


Bowerman, G. F. A program of fic- 
tion buying. 4.0.4. Bull, 28:111-115. 
Mar., 1934. 


Fiction issues in public libraries. 
Pub. Circular. 139:235. Sept. 2, 1933. 


Haigh, Frank. The subject classif- 
cation of fiction: an actual experiment. 
Lib. World. 36:78-80, 82. 1933. 


Five thousand volumes, excluding 
juveniles. “. all books were fitted 
into the Dewey Scheme (1889 edition 

some slight variation being given to 
subject headings . . . it is not yel 
possible to make any definite Pronounce 
ments on its success or value.’ 
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—See also Books READING 


(Reading). 
ForREIGN POPULATION AND THE 


LIBRARY 


Barron, Mary. Senior high school 
reading lists based on a study of the 
reading interests, capacitics, ana necds 
of foreign children of Hibbing, Minn. 


Master’s thesis, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, O., 1932. 104 p. ms. 
Title Bibliog. of research 
studies in edue., \93\-1932, p. 239. 
Camerani, Vittorio. Gli emigranti 
e biblioteche. Lungarno 
Corsini 2, Florence. Bibliofilia. 35:253- 
257, June/July, 1933. 
In the United States. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY—BEST 
Additiona): Nor- 


—Sce also 
Wead, 


(Sansone, 
wegian). 


CovernmMeENT YJocuMENTS 


Childs, J. B. Author entries for 
Canadian government publications. 
Lib. Quar. 4:169-174. Apr., 1934. 

List of correct forms, with historical 
notes. 
Recent bibliography of foreign 
government publications .. . Wash., 
D. C., 1933.. 143-148 p. 


Reprinted from the Proceedings of 
the 5th Conference of Teachers of In- 
ternational Law and Related Subjects. 


L. C. card; adapted. 


Macdonald, G. E., comp. Prelim- 


inary check-list of session laaws, 1850- 
1933. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1934. 


39 |. 
To be followed by a check-list of 
the same material prior to 1850, 


Wilcox, J. K. Mimcographed, multi- 
graphed and other near print publi- 
cations of the Federal Government, 
their origin, distribution, indexing, 
and other problems, np. (1933. 8 f. 
Mimeographed. 

“Prepared ... and distributed at the 
Financial Group meeting, October 18, 
1933.” “The First Wisconsin National 
Bank Library mimeographed copies of 
this list for the members of the... . 
Group... A limited number of 
other copies will be distributed upon 
application to Margaret Reynolds, First 


National Bank, Milwaukee.’’—Com- 
munication, 


also HisroricAL (American) ; 


SHELVES (Recht). 
Hisroricat CoLLections 


American Historical Association.— 
Public Archives Commission. The 
preservation of local archives; a quide 
for public officials... . Wash. D. C. 
‘Raleigh, N. C.: Presses of Edwards & 
Broughton Co.;, 1932. 16 p. 

L. C. card; adapted. 
Krassovsky, D. M. Russian historical 


archive in Prague. Lis. Jour. 59:266. 
Mar. 15, 1934. 


Instruction Use oF THE LipRary 


Colburn, Evangeline. Selected ref- 
erences on elementary-school instruc- 
tion; library training. 5835 Kimbark 


Ave., Chicago. School 


Journal, 34:224-22 


Elementary 


6. Nov., 1933. 


; Feagley, E. M. The teacher and the 
library: possibilities and responsibil- 
ities. 42.1.4. Bul). 23:116-123. 
1934. 


Fox, F. C. Recent courses of study 
for elementary and _secondary schools. 


Wash. D. C.: U. §. Office of Educa- 

tion, July, 1933. 36 p. Mimeographed. 

Circular, no. 
\ibrary courses. 


Haverland, Della. Teaching the use 


of the \ibrary. Bindery Talk. 
6 :104-105. Feb., 1934. 


Includes some 


Indiana.—Deparment of Public In- 
struction. Instruction in the use of 


hooks and libraries, Revised ed. 
Indianapolis, 1933. pap. 44 p. 
Bulletin, no. 107-I-2. 


“Accredited training for high schoal 
student library assistants,” p. 41-44, 
reprinted in Liz. Jour., 59:253-254, 


Mar. 15, 1934. 


Jackson, M. H. Use of books and 


libraries. 716 Beaver Bildg., Madison, 
Wis. Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


66:178. Dec., 1933. 


Lewis, E. E., and G. D. Lesser. 
Adventures with books and libraries; 
learning how to enjoy books, how ta 
study, and how to use dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, libraries, and other re}- 


erence materials. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Co., 1934. pap. 192 p, illus. 
40¢. 


Russell, H. G., and others. The use 
of books and libraries. A syllabus for 
use in connection with Library Meth- 
ods I. Division of Library Instruction, 
University of Minnesota... . Pre- 
liminary edition. Minneapolis: Univ. 
of Minnesota Library, 1933. pap. iif,68 
f. Mimeographed. 
signed by F. K. Walter. 


Preface 


LAWS AFFECTING LIBRARIES 


——See Liprary LEGISLATION. 


Milkau, Fritz, ed. Handbuch der 
Bihliothekswissenschaft. Leipzig: Har- 
rassowitz, 1931-34. 3 v. illus. 

Reesed entry. Bd. 1. Schrift und 
Buch., xx, 876 p., pub. 1931, RM 
80.—. Bd. Bibliotheksverwaltung, 
xv,732 p. pub. 1933, RM 60.—. Bd. 
ut. Bibliotheksgeschichte, to be pub. 


late in 1934. Publisher's announcement. 


Wheeler, J. E. Libraries and men. 
75 West St., New York. Book Business. 
1:1, 10; and continued. Jan. 31, 1934. 

Visualizes the purpose and method 
of the library, not only in the present 
but for the future. 


—See also (Vorstius) ; 


Catuotic (Betten). 
ANCIENT 


Borden, A. K. Libraries and cultural 
renaissance. Lib. Quar, 4:28-35, Jan., 
1934. 
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Koch, T. W. New light oa old 
braries. illus. Lib. Quar, 4:244-252. 


Apr., (944, 


Thornton, John L. A note on the 


origin of the library. Wilson Bull. 
$:219, 227. Dec., 1933. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Emler, J. Les bibliothéques  scien- 
thgues en Tchecoslowaquie (1932. 


1933). Fed. Int. de Bib. 5:107-112. 
1934, 
Martin, Josef. A Czechoslovakian 


library. illus, Wilson Bull, %:399-400, 
402. Mar., 1934. 
The City Free Library at Aussig. 


Barry, David. The public service— 
some matters of policy and administra- 
tion. dn Leabharlann. 3:134-140. Dec., 
1933 
Corkery, Daniel. Live libraries. dn 
Leabharlann. Dee, 1933 
Urges the Irish libraries to promote 
the national literature. 


Gay, T. E. The public library as an 
essential social service. 4a Leabhar- 
fann, 3:108-111. Dec., 1933. 

In Ireland. 


Keogh, C. A. Cumann Leabharlann 


na hEireann; a survey. da Leabhar- 
lann. 3295-164. Dec., 1933. 

The aims of the Association, but con 
taining much background of the library 
situation in Ireland. 

Re 


See also Books 


(Donnabhain). 


Russia 


Ehrenburg, Ilja, A Soviet librarian. 
Metuchen, N. J]. American Book Col- 
lector. 4:283-284. Dec., 1933, 

Emmart, A. D. Lenin Library in 
Moscow houses 5,500,000 volumes and 


employs staff of 580. Baltimore, Md. 
The Sun. 194:1, 11. Feb. 8, 1934. 


Books AND READING 
(Krassoysky 


—-Scee alsa 


(Fischer) Husrorican 


Unrirep Srares 


Bishop, W. W. ;Some conditions and 
characteristics of American library de- 
velopment.) Fed. Int. de Bib, 5:13-20. 
1934. 

Dr. Bishop's opening speech before 


Biblia- 


Includes 


the Comité international des 
théeques, Chicago 14, 1933. 
other topics. 


Colbert, J. M. Vacation library in 
Anson. Crowell Pub. Co., Springheld, 
O. Woman's Home Companion. 61:19. 


Feb., 1934. 


Cowley, J. D. Notes on American 


public libraries. Lib. Assn. Record. 
ser. 4, 1:19-22. Jan., 1934. 
Esdaile, Arundell. Impressions of 


an American tour. Lib. Assoc, Record. 


ser. 3, 3:363-367. Dec., 1933. 
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Frayser, M. E. The libraries of 
South Carolina. Clemson College, 
S. C.: S. C. Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Oct., 1933. pap. 38 p, tables, 
diagrs., illus. 

Bulletin 292. Full treatment of all 


types of libraries in the state—their 
work, relations, and needs. “‘Citizens 


library plan for South Carolina,” 
School & Soc., 39:204-205, Feb. 17, 
1934, 
Gulledge, J. R. National library 
planning. Lis, Jour. 59:270. Mar. 15, 
1934. 


Based on the discussion in the Feb. 


issue of the 4.L.A. Bull. 


Homestead librarian wears police- 
man’s badge. Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Fla. Florida Library Club Bul- 
letin. 3:2-3. Jan., 1934. 

Story of starting a library at Home- 


stead, Fla. 


Hunt, M. L., comp. Comparative sta- 
tistics for 1932 of public libraries in 
cities of 75,000-199,000 population, 
compiled to show the relative position 
and average relative position for each 
library contributing salary statistics 
for June, 1933. 4.L.4. Bull. 28 :98-99. 
Feb., 1934. 


Milam, C. H. National planning for 
libraries. 4.1.4, Bull. 28:60-62. Feb., 
1934. 

Visioning the library in the social and 


structure “in the years to 
come”. Followed by “Comments on 


national planning,” p. 62-63. 


Rossell, B. S. 43,000,000 Americans 
without local public library service. 
chart, table. Wilson Bull, 8:352-353. 


Feb., 1934. 


Taking the long view. 4.1.4. Bull. 
28 :151-155. Mar., 1934. 
Opinions of eminent librarians on 
the status of libraries in 1954. 


Ulveling, R. C. The American scene. 
Lib. Assistant. 27:41-43. Feb., 1934. 
A new quarterly department con- 


ducted by the Chief of the Branches 


Department, Detroit Public Library. 


cultural 


Vanderheijden, J. F. De crisis en de 
openbare bibliotheck in de Vereenigde 


Staten. Brussel: N.v. Standaard-boek- 
handel, 1933. 39 p. 

Katholieke vlaamsche hoogeschool- 
uitbreiding, nr. 1. Ver- 
handeling 308. C. card; adapted. 

AppiTIONAL not previous- 
ly noted: Library activities in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, School 
and Soc., 38:669, Nov. 18, 1933; 
People without local public library 


service, Rural America, 11:11, Deec., 
1933. 


——Sve also Liprary Service (Racine). 


LipRARY AND THE PUuBLic 


Barrows, E. M. The Hank Party. 
illus, 250 Park Ave., New York: Amer- 
Magazine. 117:64-67, 116-122. 
1934, 
Fiction, 
Citizens’ Council, 


ican 
Feb., 


based on the work of the 
The library enters. 


Bliss, L. E. Past, present, and —? 
Pacific Bindery Talk. 6:99-103. Feb., 
1934. 

Marshalling library support, 1. 


Emslie, G. C. Humor in the library. 
Ln. and Bk. World. 23:157-158. Feb., 
1934. 


Farndale, W. G. “Friends of the 
Library.” Pacific Bindery Talk. 6:83- 
87. Jan., 1934. 


Marshalling library support, 1. 


Hetherington, H. J. W. Libraries as 
an instrument of democracy. Lib. 
Assn. Record. ser. 3, 3:297-307. 1933. 

Inaugural address delivered at Har- 


rogate, 1933, 


Miller, Evelyn. Factors contributing 
to the acquisition of information in 
certain fields; a study of certain fac- 
tors in the background of one hun- 
dred women students making extreme 
scores on a test of science, foreign 
literature, fine arts, and history and 
the social studies. New York, 1932. 
viii,134 p, 

Issued also as a thesis (Ph.D.), 
Columbia University. L. C. card; 
adapted. The place of the library is 
indicated. 

Appitionat references: Help for 
local libraries, New York Libs., 14:7- 
9, Nov., 1933; The uses of leisure, 
by E. R. Embree, Lrs. Jour., Sept. 15, 
1933, and Recreation, 27:376-377, 


395, Nov., 1933. 
See LIBRARIES—IRELAND 
(Gay). 


also 


Liprary LEGISLATION 


Library legislation in Pennsylvania. 
Penn. Lith. Notes. 13:372-373. Oct., 
1933. 

Explanatory note by Ralph Munn. 


Vitz, Carl. Working with a legisla- 
ture. Chicago: A. L. A., 1933. 11 f., 
2 1. Mimeographed. 

A. L. A., Publicity Committee, 


Leads, no. 2 (revised), Supplement, 


Oct., 1933. See also Pusticity (A. L 
A). 


—Sve also REGISTRATION (San Fran- 
cisco). 


Lrprary SCIENCE 
American Library Association.— 


Junior Members Round Table. Library 
literature, 1921-1932; supplement to 
Cannons’ Bibliography of Library 
Economy, 1876-1920. Edited by L. M. 
Morsch. Chicago, 1934. cl. 430 p. $10. 


Babcock, C. E. Obras existentes en 
la Biblioteca Colén de la Union pan- 
americana sobre organizacién de bib- 
liotecas y sistemas de clasificacién. 
Wash., D. C.: Unién panamericana, 
1933. pap. 13 f. Mimeographed. 25¢. 


Serie bibliografica, no. 8. Pref. 
signed by C. E. Babcock. 


Classics of American librarianship. 
Cumulated index to volumes I-X. 
Comp. by I. L. Towner. New York: 
Wilson, 1933. cl. 151 p. $1.25. 


a 


Tue Liprary JourNnar 


Console, Alfredo. Hagamos del bih- 
liotecario un profesional . . . Buenos 
Aires: Tall. graf. Ferrari hnos, 1933, 
78 p. 

Principal contents; Conveniencia de 
aprender la profesion de bibliotecario. 
Programa de estudio para una escuela 
de bibliotecarios. Un nueva clasificaciin 
bibliografica para bibliotecas y librerias 
(corregida y aumentada), L. C. card; 
adapted. 


Dahl, Svend. Samarbejdet mellem 
Bibliotekerne. Bogens Verden. 15:173- 
182. Aug./Sept., 1933. 


Holst, Helge. Samarbejdet mellem 


Bibliotekerne. Bogens Verden. 15:244- 
246. Nov., 1933. 


Houkom, Alf. Encyclopedia of |i- 
brary science suggested. Lis. Jour. 


59:116. Feb. 1, 1934. 


Ladewig, Paul. Politik der Biicherei; 


eine Grundlegung threr Aufgaben im 
Kulturleben der Gegenwart xugleich 
ein Handbuch fiir den Fachunterricht. 
Dritte neugestaltete und erweiterte 
Auflage. Leipzig: Lorentz, 1934. cl, 
x(i),490(1) p. RM 12.—. 

To be reviewed. 


Nakata, K. On the co-ordination of 
the librarians. 32 Gazembo-cho, 
Azabu-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Library 
Journal of Japan. no. 170:3-8. 1934. 


Text in Japanese. 


_ Predeek, Albert. Das moderne eng- 
lische Bibliothekswesen. Leipzig: Har- 
rassowitz, 1933. pap. xix,188 p. illus. 
RM 15. 


f. Bib., Beiheft 66. Reviewed 
c.& Bernard, in Lib. Assn. Record, 
4, 1:61-63, Feb., 1934. 


Science Abstracts. Subject 
index, volumes I-IV, 1929-1932. 
Menasha, Wis., 1933. pap. 725 p. $2. 


Social Science Abstracts, v. 5, no. 1, 
Jan., 1933. Contains many references 
to libraries not found in the usual in- 


dex-sources. 


Stanford University 
Theses. Stanford Univ., 
2 f. illus. 


Staff manual, 10-2; issued Nov. 15, 
1933. Routines in order, bibliography 


and circulation divisions. 


Takebayashi, K. About the unity of 
library terminology. 32 Gazembo-cho, 
Azabuku, Tokyo, Japan. The Library 
Journal of Japan, 27 :341-345. 1933. 


Text in Japanese. 


Social 


Libraries. 
Cal., 1933. 


See also CLAssiFicaTION (Mac- 


Pherson) ; Lisraries (Milkau). 


Liprary SERVICE 


Currier, T. F. Buying, listing, and 
finding books. (Cambridge, Mass. 
1934.; 7 p. 

Reprinted from Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin, Mar, 2, 1934. 


Ingles, May. High school students 
use public library. Lin. Jour, 59:270. 
Mar. 15, 1934. 
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Jackson, Margaret. 
our service. Penn. Lib. Notes. 
380. Jan., 1934. 

At Kingston, Pa. Brief bibliog. of 
helpful books appended. 

Mitchell, J. M., and S. A. Pitt. The 
duties and opportunities of public li- 
braries in times of unemployment. Lib. 
Assoc. Record. ser. 3, 3:368-373. Dec., 
1933. 

Racine (Wis.) Public Library.—Staff 
Association. A day’s work of the. . 
Public Library. table. Lis. Jour. 
59:106-110. Feb. 1, 1934. 


“Edited by M. Louise Hunt, Li- 


brarian, and Marie Amna Newberry. 
” 


— also Books AND READING 
(Wadleigh) Lisrarres—U. S. (Rossell, 
Additional: People) ; NEWSPAPER 
Owen). 


Music Lipraries 


Lyle, G. R., and R. Kraufskopf. 
Phonograph collection in Antioch Col- 
lege Library. Lis. Jour. 59:266-267. 
Mar. 15, 1934. 


Includes selection, cataloging and 
classification, circulation, and housing. 


A Provisional list of subject head- 
ings for music based on the Library of 
Congress classification. cRochester, 
N. Y.: Eastman School of Music, Univ. 
of Rochester, 1933. 69 1. $1. 

“Mimeographed for the Music Li- 


brary Association.” Obtainable at the 
above address. 


Newspaper Lipraries 


Davenport, B. L. Reference de luxe; 
new Monitor library to simplify com- 
plex service. illus. Boston. Christian 


Science Monitor. Nov. 20, 1933. 


Illus. is of present library. 


Owen, G. A. Newspapers. Pacific 
Bindery Talk. 6:125-126. Mar., 1934. 


The newspaper room. 


Some newspaper techniques. Special 
Lths. 25:18-19. Jan., 1934. 
“The methods in use in several 


newspaper libraries for handling the 
mass of material by the NRA. e 


Subiect headings. See also REFERENCE 
(ABC). 


—See also ARCHITECTURE (The Brit- 
ish BIsLioGRAPHY—SUBJECT (A 
Union, Wescott). 


OverDUE Booxs 
——See CIRCULATION Work. 
PUBLICITY 


American’ Library  Association.— 
Publicity Committee. Part I. State- 
wide publicity. Part 11. Working with 
a legislature. Chicago, 1933. pap. 11 f. 
Mimeographed. 

Leads, no. 2 (revised), Oct., 1933. 


Beeston, W. T. A challenge: Does 
advertising help libraries? Lib. World. 
36:187-188. Feb., 1934. 

Tt pays and “twill in no way detract 
from the dignity you so much cherish.” 


Boochever, Florence. 
licity and the taxpayer. 
8 2149-153. Nov., 1933. 


Library pub- 


Wilson Bull. 


Hyers, F. H. Kind words for li- 
braries. Pacific Bindery Talk, 6:87-88. 
Jan., 1934. 

“The librarian... . will find cur 


rent news in magazines rich in quot 
able possibilities.” 


Smith, E. M. Method of measuring 
results and informing the community. 


ALLA. Bull. 28: 75-83. Feb., 1934. 


Sumner, Ann. The public be-in- 
formed! Pacific Bindery Talk. 6:115- 
119, Mar., 1934. 


Marshalling library support, i. 
Places “modern scientific methods of 
publicizing’ as the public's due of in- 
formation concerning the institutions 


they support. 

Woodworth, Rachel. School library 
publicity in senior high school news- 
papers. Master's thesis, Columbia 
Univ., New York, 1932. 


Bihliog. of research 
1931-32, p. 243. 


Title from 
studies in educ., 


Rererence Books, Work, Etc. 


ABC of the New Deal. 
59:122. Feb. 1, 1934. 


Reprinted from the Coa ago Herald 
and Examiner, Jan. 34. The 
initials of the various pranin boards 
and their meaning. See also News- 
PAPER (Some). 


Lig. Jour. 


Butcher, H. T. The centenaries of 
1934. Ln. and Book World, 23:124-125. 
Jan., 1934. 


Franklin, Louise. The use and abuse 
of reference work. News Notes. 10:5-6. 


Jan., 1934. 


Jacobsen, Anna. The cataloger looks 
at the reference librarian. Lis, Jour. 
59:147-150. Feb. 15, 1934. 


“No one better appreciates her dif- 
ficulties, and _her performance than 
her library twin, the cataloger.” 


Mudge, I. G. Reference books of 
1931-1933 . . Chicago: A.L.A., 1934. 
pap. 87 p. $1.25. 

“Third informal supplement — to 


Guide to reference books, fifth edition. 
. Assisted by Constance M. Win- 


chell.” 
Philip, J. C. Efficiency with economy 


in chemical abstracting. 4SLIB Proc. 
10 :74-77. 1933. 


Swift, I. I. Classifying readers’ ques- 
tions. Wilson Bull. 8:274-275. Jan, 
1934. 


See also CATALOGING (Purdum) ; 
Instruction (Lewis). 


REGISTRATION 


Gardner, F. M. Centralisation is al- 
ways economical. Lib. World. 36:155- 
158. Jan., 1934. 


Further comments on the problem 
suggested by L. M. Harrod in the 


Lib, World, 36:75-78. 1933 
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San Francisco.—Board of 
visers. Regulating circulating or lend- 
ing libraries .. . (San Francisco, Oct. 
13, 1933.) Broadside. 

“An ordinance regulating the is 
suance of books, magazines, pamphlets 
or other reading matter to minors, re 
quiring consent of parents for books 
furnished minors, and providing a 
penalty for the violation thereof.” 


Super- 


ScHoot Lipraries 


Boyd, Jessie. A day in a high school 
library. California Sch. Ls. 4:6-7. Feb., 
1934. 


Carpenter, H. S. Correlating school 
library and classroom. tables, illus. 
Wilson Bull. 8:383-390; and continued. 
Mar., 1934. 


Damon, A. E. Child in the library. 
240 State St., Albany, N. Y. New York 
State Education. 21:203-204+. Dece., 
1933, 

“What factors combine to, make the 
library hour effective. ... ?” Illus. of 


the new library in the School of Prac- 
tice at Geneseo State Normal School. 


Elder, Vera. Library as the labora- 
tory of the school. 500 Park Ave., New 


York. High Points. 15:51-54. Nov., 
1933. 


Garry, Mrs. J. A. The school li- 
brary from the parents’ point of view. 


California Sch. Ls, 4:3. Feb., 1934. 


Harvie, G. R. A day in an elemen- 


tary school library. California Sch. Ls. 
4+:8-9. Feb., 1934. 


Karsten, Alma. A Ist grade reading 
program. illus. 716 Beaver Bldg., 
Madison, Wis. Wisconsin Journal of 
Education, 66:256-257. Feb., 1934. 


Building a book nook at Lincoln 
School, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Leis, E. T. Reading and literature. 
illus. National Education Association, 
Wash., D. C. Journal. 23:69-71, Mar., 
1934. 


From his: The New Leisure Chal- 
lenges the Schools. The conscious 
effort to improve reading tastes, in 
which the library helps. 


MeGlade, J. C. The high school li- 
brary. California Sch. Ls. 4:1-2. Feb., 
1934. 


Matthews, E. L. In defense of the 
school library. Lip, Jour. 59:269. 
Mar. 15, 1934. 


Onativia, E. C. Library aid; our 
needs. Times Sq., New York. New 
York Times. sec. 8, p. 4. Feb. 11, 1934. 

Book supply in New York City's 
schools falls below the standard set. 


Quinn, E. M. The library as 
study hall. Wilson Bull. 8:337. Feb,, 
1934. 

Reprinted from the Minnesota Li- 
hrary naoles and 


Rea, R. E. 
the school library. 


4:2-3. Feb., 1934. 


The public library and 
California Sch. Ls. 
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Relationships between school and 
public libraries. 1201 Sixteenth St. N. 
W., Wash., D.C. National Elementary 
' Principal. 12:239-266, June, 1933. 


Bibliography. 


Selected references in education, 
1933. Reprinted from The School Re- 
view and The Elementary School 
Journal, for January to December, 
1933. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago, 
1934. pap. ix,190 p. 90¢. 

Supplementary educational mono- 
graphs, no. 41, Jan., 1934. Two sec- 
tions devoted to the school library. 


Stetfenson, G. J. A laboratory li- 
brary in biology. illus. 716 Beaver 
Bldg., Madison, Wis. Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education. 66:256-257. Feb., 
1934, 


Theobald, Ruth. Plans of the Divi- 
sion of School Library Service for 
secondary school libraries in Ken- 
tucky. Margaret Frazier, Sec.-Treas., 
Kentucky Library Association, Louis- 
ville, Kv. Bulletin. 1:3-5. Oct., 1933. 


Tolman, F. L. A case for the educa- 
tor. (Editorial. Lin. Jour. 59:112-113. 
Feb. 1, 1934. 

Recommends trained ‘school 
brarians and proper supervision for 
obtaining the best for school li- 
braries. Editorial, Pub. Weekly, 125: 
685, Feb. 10, 1934. 


Weaver, D. A. Making the library 
a real asset. 6 Park St., Boston. Jour- 
nal of Education. (16:500-501+. Dee. 
4, 1933. 


White, M. E. The junior high 


school library. California Sch. Ls. 4:4. 
Feb., (934. 


Winterrowd, Gentiliska. School 1li- 
brary problems. Main & Wright Sts. 
Blanchester, O. High School Teacher. 
9:334-336. Nov., 1933. 

Apvprrionatr references: In support of 
books; the library set-up of the schools 
of an American city, Christian Science 
Monitor, p. 6, Jan. 30, 1934; The 
need of elementary school libraries, by 
Mrs. E. B. Kent, California Sch. Ls., 
4:3, Feb., 1934; N. E. A.—Dept. of 
Superintendence, Critical problems in 
school administration: 12th yearbook, 
Wash., D. C., 1934, 383 p., $2. 


See also ForeiGN (Barron); In- 
STRUCTION (Feagley) ; PUBLICITY 
(Woodworth); SrupeNt ASSISTANTS; 
YounG PEop.Le. 


Screntierc AND TECHNICAL LIBRARIES 


Chamber]ain, Marguerite. A library 
devoted to pure science. Special Libs. 
25:31-32. Feb., 1934. 

Eastman Library, a branch of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Day, M. B. A library for the in- 
dustries; the library of the Museum 
of Science and Industry, founded by 
Julius Rosenwald, Chicago. port., i)- 
lus. Chicago Heights, Ill. [linois Mas- 
ter Plumber. (8:(0-(f, 21. Oct., 1933. 

Devoted to the “history and develop- 
ment of the sciences and industries.” 


The J. A. Kimberly Memorial. The 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, affiliated 
with Lawrence College. Appleton, 
Wis., 1933. pap. 18 p. illus. 

Devoted mainly to the library. 


Rankin, R. B. The pulse grows 
stronger. Special Libs. 25:35. Feb., 
1934, 


Are special librarians prepared for 
the growth of technical research in 


1934 and future years? 


———See also CLASSIFICATION (Fuller) ; 


LiprARIES—CZECHOSLOVAKIA (Emler) ; 
ScHOOL (Steffenson). 


Suetves, SHELVING oF Books, Ete. 


Anderson, S. W. The dissection of 
an ambitious scheme. Lit. World. 36: 
110-111. Nov., 1933. 


E. Tarrant Smith's proposed scheme 
of classification. 


Recht, Paul. Le classement de 
grands documents. illus. Rev. des Bib- 
liothéques. 1932:399-400. 1933. 


Smith, E. T. Self-indexing location 
for libraries & record systems. table. 
Lib, World, 36:160-162. Jan., 1934. 

.proposed notation to be used 
in conjunction with alphabetical 
arrangement of subjects either with or 
without preliminary classification.” See 
also Anderson. 


Stack room illumination. illus. Lip. 
Jour. 59:249-250. Mar. 15, 1934. 


Van Hosen, H. B., and N. L. Kil- 
patrick. Heights of books in relation 
to height of stack tiers. table. Lib. 
Quar. 4:352-357. Apr., 1934. 


Also issued as a privately printed 
separate. 


Spectat Lipraries 


Lutz, C. W. Recognition of the spe- 
cial library and its needs. Special 
Libs. 25:29-31. Feb., 1934. 


See also CLASSIFICATION (Frauen- 
dorfer); Music; NEWSPAPER; SCIEN- 


TIFIC, 


STACKS 


See SHELVES, SHELVING OF Books, 


Ere. 
STupeENT AssISTANTS 
Beebe, F. I, and M. F. Johnson. 
Student library staffs. illus. Wilson 


Bull. 8:395-398. Mar., 1934. 


Staff instruction and administration. 


Bennett, Wilma. The student 
brary assistant; a workbook, bibliog- 
raphy, and manual of suggestions. 
New York: Wilson, 1933. cl. viii p., 
2 1., 267 p. 

Published Jan., 1934. A text book 


for the library assistant. 


Glenn, Clara. Organized pupil as- 
sistance. illus. Wilson Bull. $:327-337. 


Feb., 1934. 


——Svce also INsrrucTioN (Russell). 


Tue Liprary Journat 


Supsect Heapincs 


Tomezak, Agnes. Terminology in a 
Catholic library. Catholic Lib. World. 
5:19, Nov. 15, 1933. 

“... .often it cannot use the Library 
of Congress headings without son: 
modifications.” 

Vesselowsky, Constantin. The “For- 
gotten Man” of library science. Lt», 
Jour. 59:270-271. Mar. 15, 1934. 

.subject cataloging is uncon- 
trolled, and the results must be bad,’ 
through lack of agreement among 


libraries. 
—See also CATALOGING (Calvo); 
Fiction (Haigh) ; NEWSPAPER (Some), 


TecHNicaL Lipraries 


See SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICA 


LIBRARIES, 


YouNG IN THE Liprary 

Note: References have previous) 
been entered under Cuitpren, Cor- 
rece and ScHoor. 


Head, M. E. Recent books which 
should be of interest to high school 
and public libraries for use with 
voung people. Penn. Lib. Notes. 14: 
385-388. Jan., 1934. 

Annotated; trade information, 


Reavis, W. C. Programs of guid- 
ance.... Wash, D. C.3 U. S. Govt. 
Prtg. Off.; Supt. of Docs., 1933. pap 
vi,144 p, charts. 10¢. 

U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 


1932, no. 17; Monograph no. 14. 
Some incidental mention of libraries. 


Waldron, Webb. This town has just 
become a father! iffus. Springfield, 
O. American Magazine. 116:16-17, 
124-125. Nov., 1933, 

Carmel, N. Y., is “fathering up 
growing boys and girls who eventually 
will Jeave its homes and schools to 
find their places in the world.” The 


library plays its part. 


See also ForeicGn (Barron). 


Lutheran Library 
Association Organized 


An OvrcrowTH of the American 
Library Association meeting in Chi- 
cago was the formation of the Luth- 
eran Library Association, a group ot 
librarians at Lutheran libraries, and 
of Lutheran librarians on the staff 
of any library. Dr, Ira O, Nothstein, 
director of the Denkmann Memoria! 
Library, Augustana College and Yheo- 
logical Seminary, Rock Island, 1), 
was elected President. Membership is 
open to anyone interested in the proj- 
ect. Its primary purpose is “to give a0 
opportunity for mutual} consultation on 
common problems and the coordination 
of activities”. Interested librarians are 
urged to communicate with the secre 
tary, Dorothea Conrad, librarian, 
Capitol University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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APRIL 


An Exhibit Of 
School Library Work 


Ayn Exuipit of the School Library 
Department showing the Integration 
of Library Service with the School Cur- 
riculum was prepared for the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence meeting of 
the N. E. A., February 1932, held at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

To express in print and diagrams 
the living, breathing energy that is 
school library work, in such a way 
that those who viewed the exhibit could 
see how that energy plays upon all 
subjects in the curriculum and all ac- 
tivities in the school, was a difhcult 
feat. The exhibits, however, prepared 
by the Schoo] Department of the Cleve- 
land Public Library and shown during 
the meetings of the N. E. A. Depart- 
ment of Superintendence and its many 
allied organizations, did convey to 
those who know schools and young 
people something of the many sided 
life in modern school libraries. 

The caption for elementary school 
library was: 


The Open Door to a New World 
Through the Elementary 
School Library 


In one case was shown the Ways Chil- 
dren Live with Books by a list of some 
of their activities: 


They read for fun 
They write notes 
They make characters 
They make lists 
They draw pictures 


with specimens of the children’s work. 
Here were the books which answered 
actual library questions, such as, “I 
want a book about a guy who thinks 
he's a knight,” or, “When did the cave 
men live?” 

Another section demonstrated that 
children read all kinds of books, and 
another that All Kinds of Children 
use the School Library, with copies 
of the books that fill these demands. 

The genera) subject of the exhibits 
especially applied to the junior and 
senior high school libraries: 

“An exhibit of the school library 

department showing the integra- 

tion of library service with the 
school curriculum.” 

The junior high school exhibit 
showed the range of the library aspect 
of the course in Socia) studies in the 
junior high schools, with its material 
for the enrichment of the study of 
Cleveland, of industry and govern- 
ment, with some examples of projects 
worked out by students from library 
sources. 

The high school libraries had a quite 
different exhibit on their work in the 
social studies. Another case showed 
the many sides of a comprehensive 
course in persona) regimen. That the 
School Library is a laboratory for the 


In The Library World 


Science Department was shown by a 
display of books on the aspects of the 
work in Physics, Biology and Chemis- 
try. 

Several other subjects were graphi- 
cally represented in the remaining ex- 
hibits. All these exhibits were shown 
on the third floor of the Main Library. 
The school libraries in the suburbs 
shared in the preparation of the high 
school library displays. 

Another exhibit was a model library 
for boys and girls including picture 
books, folk-lore, music, history, poetry, 


science, humor and good stories, which 
may be built up over a period of six- 
teen years at a total cost of only $300, 
or an average expenditure of approxi- 
mately $1.50 per month. The list was 


THe YOUNG WRITER ano 
HI//CHOOL LIBRARY. 


Part Of The Cleveland Exhibit Of School Library Work 


compiled by Quail Hawkins of Ber- 
keley, California, and was published 
in the December 16, 1933, issue of the 
Publishers’ Weekly. The collection was 
assembled through the courtesy of Mr. 
Frederic Melcher, the editor, and the 
publishers whose books were included. 

On the second floor were shown 
many interesting portraits of men and 
women who have shaped figures in our 
American Educational System. 

Such a clear exposition of what 
school libraries do was especially 
timely in these days when every de- 
partment of the school must prove its 
practical worth, 

Beratua 
Librarian, School of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A. L. A. Executive 
Board Report 


Tue Executive Boarp met in Chi- 
cago January 11 to 13, when the fol- 
lowing discussion and action took 
place. 


Anticipated 1934 Income 


A possible surplus of approximately 
$11,000, for use during the first eight 
months of 1934, was revealed in a 
statement of the financial condition of 
the Association which R. E. Dooley, 
comptroller, presented to the board. 

The deficit, which was about $24,- 
000 at the beginning of 1933, in the 
regular activities of the Association, 
was reduced during the year to $18,- 
000. Income for the first eight 
months of 1934 is estimated at about 
$158,000, while disbursements, on the 
1933 basis, will probably be less than 
$130,000. This estimate of expendi- 
tures and income was built up on the 
assumption that 1934 will not be 
greatly unlike 1933, except that en- 
dowment income should be larger this 
year. 

A. L. A. Activities Discussed 

This summary of the Association’s 
budget served as a basis for a thor- 
oughgoing discussion of A. L. A. 
activities. The scope of work at pres- 
ent underway by the headquarters 
staff was reviewed by the board. In 
the course of the discussion a ques- 
tion of policy was raised, whether 
the Association should follow out its 
customary activities each year, or 
whether it should lay itself open to 
new demands and needs arising from 
time to time. The board expressed it- 
self as in favor of a program flexible 
enough to make needed and advan- 
tageous changes in pattern possible. 
There followed conferences with mem- 
bers of the A. L. A. staff who brought 
to the board various proposals of 
committees, boards, and departments 
for strengthening and developing 
work under their direction. 


National Library Planning 


The discussion of the possibilities 
of a national program of library serv- 
ice adequate to changing social, eco- 
nomic, and pofitical conditions, aad 
the action of the board, were reported 
in an article “Nationa) Planning for 
Libraries,” by Car) H. Milam, in the 
February Bulletin. 


Assistant in Adult Education 

Two needs in adult education were 
considered by the hoard. The first 
was a study of the library implica- 
tions of some of the many interest- 
ing and relatively well known adult 
education experiments which are un- 
derway, such as the discussion groups 
under the public school authorities at 
Des Moines, lowa. 

The second was the problem of 
meeting the immediate — situation, 
largely growing out of the emergency 
adult education work of the federal 
government. Educational programs 
for the Civilian Conservation Corps 


Camps and the Centers for Transients 
were reported to the board as two 
extraneous federal emergency projects 
with which A. L. A. cooperation 1s 
sought. 

Members of the board expressed 
themselves as in favor of closer co- 
operation with other national or- 
ganizations; collecting and making 
available information on li- 
braries are doing in the field of adult 
education; library and A. L. A. co- 
operation with the emergency adult 
education activities of the federal 
government; and a study of the more 
interesting experiments in adult edu- 
cation. 

To further this work, the board 
voted to provide an assistant in adult 
education, to be attached to the Pub- 
lic Library Division. Since the meet- 
ing of the board, John M, Chancellor, 
formerly supervising librarian of the 
United States Bureau of Prisons, has 
been secured for this position. Before 
going to the Bureau of Prisons, Mr. 
Chancellor was readers’ adviser at 
the New Haven Public Library. 

The board regretted that the A. 
L. A. was unable at present to under- 
take the study of library implications 
of adult education experiments now 
underway, and expressed the hope 
that such a study could be made in 
the near future. 


To Promote Library Extension 


It was the opinion of the board that 
additional funds for travel and print- 
ing should be allocated for the use of 


the Library Extension Board. 
Southern Field Work Endorsed 


Continued support of regional field 
work in the south after 1934 was dis- 
cussed by the board. The discussion 
was introduced by a letter from the 
Policy Committee of the Southeastern 
Library Association, transmitting reso- 
lutions of that association which en- 
dorsed the activities of the field agent 
and set forth reasons why it is de- 
sirable to continue her work. 

[¢ was pointed out by the Policy 
Committee “that in this time of great 
social change the need of a central 
planning agency for the southern [i- 
brary program is greater than ever 
before. Shorter working hours and in- 
creased demands for adult education 
will undoubtedly bring a general li- 
brary development beyond anything 
heretofore contemplated. Long range 
planning is essentia) and competent 
advice in stimulating plans is equally 
necessary. Library survevs and _ state 
Kibrary pragrams naw being initiated 
in several of the southern states owe 
their inspiration and guidance to the 
work of the regional field agent.” 

The important contacts made 
through the Chapel Hill and Clemson 
College conferences and by Miss Bar- 
ker personally were discussed. Be- 
cause of the Rosenwald Fund ora- 
gram, the undertakings of the TVA, 
and other developments in the south. 
the board voted that the officers of 
the Association present to the Car- 
negie Corporatian cequest for re- 


THe Lisprary Journar 


newal of the grant for regional fiel: 
work in the south for 1935, 


Other Work Approved 


Following discussion of many othe: 
activities, the board recorded its opin- 
ion concerning budget allotments for 
the guidance of the budget commit- 


tee. 
Salary Cut Reduced 


The 14 per cent salary cut now in 
effect for members of the A. L. A. 
staff was discussed, and the board 
voted that a 4 per cent restoration 
of salary be made to members of the 
headquarters staff whose basic 
monthly salary is $150 or less. It was 
also voted that $2,500 be placed 
the contingency fund with the under- 
standing that, if at the end of the 
fiscal year no more vital need had 
developed, should be used, with 
the approval of the President and 
treasurer, to restore + per cent ot 
the salaries of the remaining members 


of the staff. 
Publication of Code Hearings 


The desirability of publication by 
the United States government of hear- 
ings on the NRA codes and the AAA, 
held in Washington connection 
with efforts toward national recovery, 


“was presented by the Committee on 


Public Documents. The committee 
feels that the hearings are indispen- 
sable for scholarly research as well as 
to satisfy current popular interest, and 
that they should be available to li- 
braries. 

The board asked the President and 
secretary to convey to the United 
States government its appreciation ot 
the importance of the hearings and tw 
express the earnest hope that the hear- 
ings may be printed in full and dis- 
tributed to libraries and other 
research and educational institutions. 


Personnel Study Commended 


Various problems of library per- 
sonnel of especial concern to the 
Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship, the recruiting committee, [fbrars 
schools, and the profession generally 
have been under investigation by the 
Advisory Board for the Study of Spe- 
cial Projects. A proposed study of this 
general tapic, outlined by the advisory 
board, was submitted to the Executive 
Board. 

The number of unemployed {i- 
brarians, the curtailment of enroll- 
ments by library schools, the qualifica- 
tions which prospective library schoo) 
students should possess, the character 
of positions to be filled, the attitudes 
of colleges, universities, and emplov- 
ing librarians toward library train- 
ing, and the kind of services and 
abilities demanded by the public are 
same of the matters which the ad- 
visory board emphasized in its outline. 

The Executive Board commended 
this project and authorized the secre- 
tary to try to secure a special grant 


to finance the study. 
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Aprit 15, 1934 


Trustees Given Power 


A resolution authorizing the trustees 
of endowment to invest the funds in 
their care, giving in detail the power 
and authority of the trustees, was ap- 
proved by the board, subject to the 


approval of the secretary after con- 
sultation with the attorneys. 


Pamphlet on Public Library 


“The Public Library in the United 
States,” by John S. Cleavinger, is the 
title of a pamphlet to be published 
later in the year by the A. L. A. 
The pamphlet is to replace the old 
Manua) of Library Economy No. VI 
by Isabel Ely Lord, The Free Public 
Library, which has long been out of 
print. 

A. L. A. Publications Offered 


The board approved the recom- 
mendation to offer to libraries, library 
schools, colleges, and universities 
which join the Association as sustain- 
ing members all A. L. A. publications, 
including the Bulletin, Booklist, and 
Subscription Books Bulletin, issued 


during the tenure of such membership. 


Federal Aid 


The question of whether libraries 
should come under Federal aid to 
education, if Congress approved the 
request for $150,000,000 for schools, 
was referred to the President and sec- 
retary for disposition. 


Book on Leisure and Libraries 


The proposal that a 
“Leisure and Libraries,” similar to 
Leisure Challenges the Schools, be 
prepared and published was indorsed 
by the board. 


book on 


Resolution of Thanks 


The board voted to ask the Presi- 
dent to extend personally, at a meet- 
ing of the Carnegie Corporation, the 
Association’s appreciation for the 
long-time interest of the Corporation 
in libraries which has culminated in 
the completion of the second million 
dollar endowment to the A. L. A. This 
President Countryman will do at a 
meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Corporation in April. 


Budget Summary 


Following the Executive Board 
meeting, the Budget Committee a)- 
located the anticipated $11,000 surplus 
available for the year ending August 
(934, as follows: 

Contingent for national library 
planning, $1,800; adult education, 
$2,500; statistics, $1,400; library ex- 
tension, additional travel, and _ print- 


ing, $1,000; general contingent, 
$2,500; miscellaneous items, $2,000, 
distributed among the following: 


membership promotion, national  [i- 
brary publicity, support of the work of 
the Public Documents Committee, and 
additional work of the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship. 


Citizens School 
Libraries Committee 


THE CITIZENS School Libraries 
Committee, 116 East 79 Street, New 
York City, was formed in January, 
for the purpose of renewing interest 
in the use and equipment of the li- 
brary rooms in the schools of Man- 
hattan, Richmond and the Bronx. The 
appropriation for library books and 
rebinding by the city in the Board of 
Education budget has been cut to 
about four cents per pupil per annum, 
during the depression years. 

The Citizens School Libraries Com- 
mittee has enlisted the support of 
other organizations interested in city 
and educational affairs, for the re- 
quest, this spring, that a fixed sum, 
probably ten cents per pupil per 
annum, in accordance with the stand- 
ards of the Board of Regents, should 
be permanently included in the budget 
presented by the Board of Education 
to the city and state. 


Illinois School 
Of Library Science 

‘THE First year courses in Library 
Science to be given this summer at the 
University of Illinois will include 
reference, book selection, and order 
work. These courses complete the full 
first semester's schedule for those who 
attended last summer. The advanced 
work will stress the reference use of 
United States, state, and foreign gov- 
ernment publications, (two courses), 
the reading interests of adults, and 
children’s literature. It is possible to 
obtain all the work required for the 
Master's degree during summer ses- 
sions. Admission to these advanced 
courses does not necessarily mean 
candidacy for the degree; librarians 
who are not interested in the degree 
but desire to enlarge their knowledge 
of special fields are welcome. 


Accommodation At McGi))} 
For A.L.A. Conference 


There are only three hostels avail- 
able at McGill University and these 
are for men only, as follows: 

Strathcona Hall, 772 Sherbrooke 
St. W., Montreal, P. Q. 

Apply to Murray G. Brooks, War- 
den. About forty can be accommo- 
dated. Charge $1. per night. 

Union Theological College, 43506 
University St., Montreal. 

Apply to Rey, James Smyth, D. D., 
Principal. At least sixty-five could be 
accommodated at $1. per night. No ac- 
commodations affered unless at least 
sixty-five guarantees are made. 


Presbyterian College, 3485 Me- 
Tavish St., Montreal. 

The Principal, Rev. F. Scott 
Mackenzie, reports that fifty men 


could be accommodated. Single rooms, 
no meals, but rates cannot be given 
until after their Board Meeting early 
in April. 


New Jersey 
Junior Members 


At the New Jersey Library Associa- 
tion Convention in Atlantic City a 
Junior Members Round table was or- 
ganized with Miss Janet Zimmerman, 
librarian at Glen Rock as Chairman 
and Miss Elizabeth Eagles, assistant at 
the Montclair Library as secretary. 
The maximum age limit of the mem- 
bers is 35 years. The purpose of the 
organization is to acquaint the 
younger members of the profession 
with each other. Thirty attended the 
first meeting. The group plans to 
meet early in May with the New Jer- 
sey School Librarians Association at 
New Brunswick. 


Conference Of Librarians 
And School Executives 


A Group OF LIBRARIANS AND SCHOOL 
executives held a conference of far- 
reaching importance in Los Angeles 
February 19. The meeting was called 
by Helen E. Vogleson, librarian of the 
Los Angeles County Public Library, 
and Theodora R. Brewitt, librarian of 
the Long’ Beach Public Library. 
Among those present were state, 
county and city superintendents ot 
schools, supervisors, principals, county 
librarians from seven counties, libra- 
rians of public libraries, children’s 
librarians and elementary school 
brarians. 

In opening the meeting Miss Vogle- 
son asked that discussion of routine 
methods local problems be 
avoided, and that attention be cen- 
tered on two fundamental questions: 
What constitutes effective library serv- 
ice to children, and How can the pub- 
lic school and the public library 
accomplish this service? The lively ex- 
change of ideas that followed in- 
cluded stimulating reports of what hed 
heen accomplished to avoid duplica- 
tion, and inspiring suggestions for 
further cooperation. Mrs. Irene 
Heineman, assistant state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, led the dis- 


cussion, 
For several years conferences be- 
tween school and library executives 


in Los Angeles have aided in formu- 
lating a plan of service for the 
schoals, The City School Library, un- 
der the Board of Education, supplies 
to ail elementary schools sets of read- 
ers and duplicate copies of the essen- 
tial books for social studies. For 
recreational ceading and instruction 
in the use of books and libraries, the 
Public Library gives maximum, mini- 
mum or average service. 

In summing up the discussion, it 
was agreed that librarians and teach- 
ers are working for the same ends, 
that too small a proportion of the 
schoo) budget is spent for books, and 
that schools and libraries together 
could work for adequate financial sup- 
port and for more ethcient service. 
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Reproducing College 
Theses {n Reduced Print 


BECAUSE OF the demand for copies 
of both doctors’ and masters’ theses of 
the School of Education of The Penn- 
sylvaaia State Callege, members of 
that faculty and = particularly Dr. 
Charles C. Peters have been experi- 


menting with the reproduction of these 


Clerevu Table Magnifier 


theses in abstract form and in reduced 
or miniatured print. This wil) not 
only provide many additional copies 
at a reduced cost but will also aid 
the doctoral candidates who are re- 
quired to provide one hundred printed 
copies either complete or in abstract 
for the College Library. 

The Penn State Studies in Educa- 
tion, Numbers Two and Four, are col- 
lections of theses in abstract form 
printed on a five by eight size paper 
so that they may be filed in the Loyola 
Educational Digest. 

Study Number Seven is a doctoral 
thesis, “The Effect of Participation in 
Athletics upon Scholarship Measured 
by Achievement Tests,” by John A. 
Cooper which originally included one 
hundred and twenty typewritten pages 
on paper eight by eleven inches double 
spaced. This thesis was lithoprinted 
on paper five by eight inches—first in 
abstract form single spaced in reduced 
print with a 50 per cent reduction in 
area yet still readable for the naked 
eye. The lithoprinting process makes 
possible copying the material directly 
from the typewritten copy and en)arg- 
ing or reducing the type as desired 
through a photographic process. This 
abstract took nine pages. Then fol- 
lowed the complete thesis with a 90 


per cent reduction in area with eight 


page sections to the page of the thesis 
in this form. While the print can be 
made out by the naked eye, for satis- 
factory study a reading glass is essen- 


tial. This took twelve additional 
pages. The lithoprinting was done in 
a very satisfactory manner by the 
Copifyer Corporation af Detrait, 
Michigan. The cost of this type of 
publication was $42. for five hundred 
copies. 

Study Number Eight is again a col- 
lection of theses in Education in ab- 
stract form. “On one side of the pages 
the abstracts are lithographed with 
a reduction of 40 per cent in {(near 
dimension (64 per cent in area), so 
that the material may be read with- 
out the aid of a magnifying glass.” 
On the opposite side of the pages the 
theses while abstracted appear in very 
much fuller form with a 95 per cent 
reduction in area. Yhis form must 
be read with a magnifying glass. The 
theses have eight page sections to the 
lithoprinted page. “The miniatured 
abstract is independent of the larger 
type one and is for the benefit of 
those whase interests or needs impel 
them to pursue the study further than 
the brief abstract permits.” This study 
was also lithotyped by the Copifyer 
Corporation. The cost of printing six 
hundred copies of the eighty page set 
of abstracts was $107. As a further 
experiment a \arge number of copies 
were bound by a patented Spiral Bind- 
ing Process furnished by the Spiral 
Binding Company at an additional 
cost of about five cents per copy for 
two hundred and fifty copies. The 
spiral binding permits the copies to 
lie fat when open. 

The biggest problem in connection 
with these experiments has been to 
find a satisfactory reading-glass which 
would give an adequate magnification. 
An adapted Sstereoscope with. lenses 
reversed and a slide to hold the ab- 
stract pages was tried. “An ordinary 
hand reading glass may be used or 
the miniatured pages thrown on a 
screen with a reflecting lantern.” Two 
especially promising glasses are the 
Clerevu Table Magnifier (six inch 
lens mounted on a stand) and the 
American Electro-lens (containing an 
electric light). The cost of the adapted 
stereoscope is about $3, the Electro- 
lens is $7.50 and the Clerevu Table 
Magnifier is $15. An ordinary reading- 
glass may be purchased for from 
$1.50 to $3. 

Dr. Peters and his associates are 
convinced that the reproductions of 
theses and abstracts of theses in Edu- 
cation in miniature type or lithoprint 
will ultimately solve the question of 
the loan of such theses to other li- 
braries and individuals because of 
the ease and low cost of reproduction, 
particularly if the various universities 
and schools of Education will cooper- 
ate in a common plan for such publi- 
cations. 

A committee of Phi Delta Kappa, the 
Education fraternity, charged with the 
question of theses and publications is 
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particularly interested in the Peter. 
plan for thesis reproduction. 
P. Lew, 


Librarian, The Pennsylvania 
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Annual) Convention 
Of Special Libraries 


THE ANNUAL convention of Specia, 
Libraries will be held at the Hote! 
Roosevelt, New York City, from June 
26 through fune 23. Tuesday, June {4 
has been designated as visiting day 
for those out-of-town librarians wh, 
may arrive a day before the conven- 
tion opens. At 10:00 A.M. on June 19 
there will be an informal conference 
of public libraries doing special busi- 
ness work at the Business Branch of 
the Newark, N. f., Public Litcary. 
Visits have been arranged to import- 
ant libraries in Newark and vicinity 
for the morning and to the Willian 
H. Rademaekers Company book bind- 
ing plant in the afternoon, 

Wednesday morning, June 20, the 
Financia) Group and_ Science-Yech- 
nology Groups will convene at 
A.M. The Civic-Social Group will meet 
at 1:00 P.M. for an informa) luncheon 
program and the Newspaper Group 
will meet at 9:00 A.M. for a breakfast 
meeting and at 12:00 for lunch at the 
New York Times after which a visit 
wil) be made to the Times Library. 

The First General Session is sched- 
uled for 2:00 p.m. Wednesday after- 
noon, Professor F. Cyril James, Pro- 
fessor of Finance at Wharton Schoo! 
of Commerce and Finance, will ad- 
dress the meeting on the topic, “Mone- 
tary Policies and National Planning.” 
Two other speakers will be announced 
At 6:30 p.m. the annual banquet will 
be held; Mayor Fiorella La Guardia 
will be guest of honor. 

The Commercial, Civic-Social, 
Science-Technology, and Newspaper 
Groups will meet Thursday morning 
at 10:00 a.M. and the Financial and 
Insurance Groups at 2:00 p.m. Thurs- 
day evening a visit to the N. B. C. 
Broadcast and a tour of the new Na- 
tional Broadcasting studios has been 
arranged. 

On Friday at 10:00 A.M. the general 
business section with election of othcers 
will be held. At 2:00 P.M. the Science- 
Technology, Commercial, and \nsur- 
ance Groups wil] meet and at 2:30 the 
Civic-Social Group will meet. The 
Financia) and Ciyic-Social Groups are 
scheduled for a luncheon meeting at 
12:30 while the Civic-Social Group 
will meet again at 2:30 for a pane) 
discussion. The Newspaper Group will 
hold a breakfast meeting at 9:00 A.M. 
a )uncheon meeting at 12:6 followed 
by visits to libraries of the American 
and the Journal, Post, Sun and World- 
Telegram, and a 4:00 P.M. meeting for 
election of officers. : ; 

Friday evening the entire gathering 
will leave the Roosevelt Hotel at 5:00 
P.M. to drive to the Westchester County 
Club for dinner on the terrace. Sat\\t- 
day, June 23, a beach party or a trip 
around Manhattan Island is scheduled. 
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The 


Democratic Aids To 
Staff Responsibility 


Wen weE Jook at the states of 
western Europe, we see democratic in- 
<tiqutians on the wane. Similarly, when 
we scrutinize the organizing  prin- 
ciples of Vibraries, often called one of 
our greatest democratic institutions, 
we find little in their internal struc- 
ture. that approximates democracy. 
And we are probably more puzzled 
than ever about the practical value 
inherent in democratic principles, 

Reasons for the display of autocracy 
rather than democracy in \ibraries 
are not hard to find. Frequently head 
librarians have been too occupied with 
problems peculiar to their profession, 
such as building collections, catalog- 
ing, bibliography, ete., to give much 
thought ta the methods of staff ad- 
ministration which have grown up 
more or less spontaneously. Again, 
librarians who control f{arge or- 
ganizations sometimes feel it demeans 
their high office to observe their ma- 
chine from the point of view of the 
\owliest employee. Finally, in the spe- 
cial instance of those libraries which, 
beginning in a small way under one 
librarian, have since expanded into 
large institutions under the same per- 
son, now the head librarian, we find 
that too often he has failed to ad- 
vance in administrative capacity. Hav- 
ing performed many minor functions 
in the beginning he is unable as the 
library grows and the staff increases 
in number to delegate authority with 
the result that he is bound down by 
detail and minutiae. An executive 
caught in so desperate a position im- 
pedes progress and stalls the ma- 
chinery. Often the head librarian 
loses all sense of humor and propor- 
tion and considers himself the most 
important figure in his little world, 
forgetting that after he has gone to 
his reward the library will continue 
to function. 

There was a certain justification in 
the old days for the use of bureauc- 
racy and autocracy in libraries. 
Many librarians discovered 
through experience that their subor- 
dinates were wholly untrained to as- 
sume responsibility. The picture is 
quite otherwise now that entrance re- 
quirements in our library schools are 
being progressively heightened. The 
recipient of a B. A. or M. A. in Li- 
brary Science is now certainly above 
the average in native intelligence and 
cultural background. Our profession 
is fortunate in attracting men and 
women of unusual endowment. Such 
professional ideals as the wide ex- 
tension of library service and the in- 
tegration of human ives through 
knowledge gained from the past and 
present, knowledge to be obtained 
only through the medium of libraries, 
can be pointed and carried out by a 
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superior personnel alone. Unquestion- 
ably the majority of library school 
graduates at the present time are cap- 
able of assuming responsibility. We 
as head )ibrarians are obligated to 
grant _ their responsibility in their 
work if we are to make full use otf 
their abilities and aptitudes. 

Under present conditions, — the 
larger number of graduates haope 
eventually to become department 
chiefs or head librarians. Yhey are 
both willing and expect to spend a 
novitiate of three to ten years as 
lesser members of library organiza- 
tions. At the end of that time they 
naturally look to positions of respon- 
sibility as their reward. [f they did 
not, they would be lacking in mental 
grasp and aspiration, the very qua)i- 
ties for which we chose them. And 
what are we offering them as a re- 
ward for four to six years’ of aca- 
demic training and the additional 
period of practical experiment? Yoo 
many are confined to ordinary clerical 
tasks and dull unimaginative routine. 
The prospect of their ever attaining 
their goal of responsible positions 
Zrows more and More remote as li- 
brary schools continue to graduate 
more students than can be absorbed, 
while the number of executive posi- 
tions fails to increase. We are reach- 
ing that point in librarianship when, 
unless some drastic changes are made 
in methods of organization, we are 
likely to close our profession to the 
well endowed and mentally alert, 
whom it is to our best interest to 
attract, or we may waste their valu- 
able qualifications through disuse. It 
is time that head librarians give 
thought and imagination toward the 
end of improving the working condi- 
tions within their libraries. 

In an ideal democracy the prin- 
ciples of control move from top to 
bottom and vice versa, but unless the 
component parts are able to accept 
equal shares of responsibility, the 
principles will be confused and irk- 
some. The members of our library 
staffs, being now responsible folk, de- 
serve consideration for their organiza- 
tional points of view from chiefs of 
departments and head librarians. It 
requires an administrator with a 
sense of humor to effect direct changes 
of administration, Few executives 
keep the doors of their sanctum open 
to all comers, to the critics as well 
as the commendators. The larger the 
institution the more difficult it becomes 
for the young graduate to cross the 
threshold of his head )ibrarian. Y)ose 
who say that their time is too valu- 
able ta be spent in staff interviews 
have little concrete knowledge of the 
problems of their subordinates. Pos- 
sbly they have forgotten that they 
were subordinates once. What knowl- 
edge they have is gained through in- 
direction such as personne) records 
which, he who has filled one out 


knows only too well, are empty ges- 
tures of a very impersonal nature. 
Those head librarians who are com- 
pelled by the exigencies of their posi- 


tion to spend considerable time out- 


side of their libraries should have 
an assistant of discernment whose 
chief task consists of interviewing 


those members of the staff who seek 
advice or have fresh ideas to present. 

Regular staff meetings intelligently 
conducted are important in bringing 
to fight alf manner of things that may 
benefit the conduct of the library. If 
head librarians find that their pres- 
ence tends to check the free give and 
take of such meetings they should re- 
main away and not only receive but 
study reports of such gatherings. Fi- 
na)y, in large institutions some 
should be worked out whereby every 
staff member from the newest to the 
oldest should be able to state in writ- 
ing his or her ideas regarding }i- 
brary administration. Some box could 
be placed in every library for con- 
tributions of this nature which could 
be signed or not according to the 
wish of the head librarian. The full 
value of this plan can never be re- 
alized unless the contributor receives 
recognition for his work. This is pos- 
sible by posting such ideas as the head 
librarian wishes to adopt and make 
use of in his organization. To think 
of an idea and to express it in writ-. 
ing are two very different matters, 
The writing out of the simplest plan 
would tend to save the time of the 
head librarian who could te)) at a 
glance its strength or weakness. At 
the same time it would encourage 
timid staff members to think through 
ideas which they would never dare 
speak in public. These are tentative 
measures which should increase the 
sense of direct responsibility every 
staff member feels for the organiza- 
tion. lf one cannot give executive po- 
sitions to every library school gradu- 
ate, we can give him the satisfaction 
of acknowledging his importance in 
the system. 

Head librarians who have had the 
temerity to catalog and classify their 
books without sticking to all the 
sacrosanct rules have seldom injured 
the purpose of theie libraries though 


such actions have been loudly con- 
demned by the conservatives of the 
profession. So head \ibrarians who 


dared to establish a maximum of free- 
dom in their stat organization woud 
come in for excoriation at 
the hands of those librarians who pro- 
claim the virtues of discipline, but 
their libraries would offer the great- 
est opportunity to graduates who seek 


probably 


to make of their choice of a proses- 
sion a wavy of life that is more than 


a means of livelihood, namely, a way 
satisfies the full man. 
O. Keeney 


Librarian, Unierrsity of 
Library 


of life that 
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Among Librarians 


Necrology 


WINIFRED FEHRENKAMP, librarian of 
Avery Library at Columbia University 
for the last eight years, died on 
March 18. 


CoL. HENRY PERRY, one of the donors 
of the H. Leslie Perry Memorial Li- 
brary, Henderson, N. C., and chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees from 
the date of the Library's opening Sep- 
tember 1924 to date, died January 15. 


A ppointments 


HeLEN BEETHAM, Simmons ’33, has 
been appointed librarian of the Lesley 
School, Cambridge, Mass., for the re- 
mainder of the school year. 

Mrs. MAY BELLEVILLE Brown, of 
Salina, Kansas, has been chosen by 
the supreme court to fill the place on 
the Kansas Traveling Libraries Com- 
mission left vacant some time ago by 
the death of Mrs, Channing Brown. 

Carnegie Fellowships for graduate 
study in Library Science were 
awarded to Miss Jean Thomson and 
Miss Frances Trotter. Both of these 
librarians are graduates of the On- 
tario Library Schoo) and have been 
on the staff of the Boys and Girls 
House of the Public Library of Tor- 
onto. They both go to London (Eng- 
land) University to study dramatic 
literature for boys and girls and stage 
production. 

Joun M. CHANCELLOR, formerly su- 
pervising librarian of the United 
States Bureau of Prisons, has been ap- 
pointed A. L. A. assistant in Adult 
Education, 

Mary E. Cowes, Western Reserve 
"33, has accepted a position in the 
Serial Division of the Catalog Depart- 
ment of the Ohio State University Li- 
brary. 

Dororuy Dey, Western Reserve °33, 
is an assistant in North Branch, East 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library. 

ANN Dwyer, Western Reserve ‘32, 
is now children’s librarian of the Mott 
Branch Library, Toledo, Ohio. 

Ouive EcKerT, Western Reserve °33, 
is assistant children’s librarian of the 
E. 79th St. Branch of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, Public Library. 

Louise Facer, Simmons has ac- 
cepted the position of librarian of the 
Hazleton, Pa., Senior High School. 

Mary D. Herrick, Simmons ’29, has 
been appointed associate librarian in 
the Waterville, Maine, Public Library. 

CHARLOTTE LAWTON, Western Re- 
serve °33, is employed at the Wil- 
loughby, Ohio, Public Library. 

Vircinta Mackey, Simmons ‘32, has 
joined the staff of the Bridgeport, 
Conn., Public Library, as an assistant 
at the Black Rock Branch. 

DororHy Merket, Western Reserve 


32, is first assistant in the South High 
School Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GLApys E. SANDIFUR, Illinois 31, has 
recently been appointed to the position 
of senior assistant, Science Depart- 
ment, Los Angeles, Cal. Public 
Library. 

FRANCES SEAMAN, Columbia °32, has 
been appointed school librarian of the 
Ramsey High School, Mount Pleasant, 
Pa., for the year 1933-34. 

ELoise SHAWKEY, Western Reserve 
"33, employed in ‘the Marshall Col- 
lege Library, Huntington, W. Va. 

Lean M. ScHUEREN, Drexel ’27, is 
librarian of De Vilbiss High School, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

GERTRUDE SMITH, Western Reserve 
‘33, is employed in the County Library 
Department, Cleveland, Ohio, Public 
Library, 

SmMucKER, Columbia has 
been appointed assistant in the Cata- 
Joging and Classification Department 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Auice Mary SOMMERVILLE, Drexel 
‘31, has been appointed librarian of 
the Junior High Schoo) Library, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Carouine M. Pratt '33, is 
an assistant at the Morrisania Branch 
of the New York Public Library. 

Marian A. Tarr, Washington ’24, 
has succeeded Lillian Collins as 
librarian of the Hoquiam, Wash., 
Public Library. 

EvizapetH TAttey, Columbia "30, 
is librarian of the Panhandle Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, 
Goodwell, Okla. 

RUTH H. TRUSDELL, Pratt °33, has 
been appointed to the cataloging staff 
of the Yale University Library. 

EveLyn Turpin, Pratt formerly 
assistant librarian of the City 
School Library in Los Angeles, Cal., 
has been apointed to the staff of the 
Children’s Department of the Public 
Library of the District of Columbia. 

Mary E. Wess, Pratt ’33, has been 
appointed assistant in the library of 
Merck & Company, Rahway, N. J. 

Jutta S. Wuirmore, Drexel has 
been appointed to a temporary posi- 
tion in the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege Library, State College, Pa. 

EstHER WILKIE, Illinois '32, has re- 
cently accepted a temporary position 
as desk assistant at the University of 
New Mexico Library, Albuquerque, 

Ropert H. Witkins, Western Re- 
serve 33, is an assistant in the Ohio 
Wesleyan University Library, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

EpNA WILLIAMS, Syracuse has 
been appointed librarian of the 
Elementary-Junior School Library, 
Pottsville, Pa. 

Mrs, ELIZABETH WILLIS, Oklahoma 
33, is an assistant in the Potter 
County Library, Amarillo, Texas. 


ALMA M. WinrTon, Columbia is 
librarian of the Robert Morris Junior- 
Senior High Schoo), Morrisvi)e, Pa. 

HELEN Zink, Western Reserve °32, 
is an assistant in the Jefferson Branch 
of the Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library, 


IrMA A. ZINK, Columbia 
librarian in the Liberal Arts College 
of the American University, Wash- 


ington, DD. C. 


Calendar 
Of Events 


April 20-21—South Carolina Library 


Association, annual meeting in Sum. 
merville, S. C. 


Apri) 20-2i1—Louisiana Library As- 
sociation, annual meeting at Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

April 26-27—Oklahoma Library As- 


sociation, silver jubilee, 25th meeting 
at Ponca City, Oklahoma. 


May 5—New Jersey School Library 
Association, one day meeting at The 
Cabin, New Jersey College for Wo- 
men, New Brunswick, N. J 


May 17—Connecticut Library Asso- 
ciation, spring meeting at Teachers’ 
College of Connecticut, New Britain, 
Conn. 

May 21-24—American Association 


for Adult Education, annual meeting 
at The Shoreham, Washington, D. C. 


June 19-23—Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting at Hotel 


Roosevelt, New York, N. Y. 


June 25-30—American Library As- 


sociation, annual meeting at Montreal, 
Canada. 


June 28-30—Pacific Northwest Li- 


brary Association, annual meeting at 
Marcus Whitman Hotel, Walla Walla, 
Washington. 


August 30-September 1—Minnesota 
Library Association, annual meeting 


at Glenwood, Minn. 


September 10-11—Wyoming Library 


Association, annual meeting in Lar- 
amie, Wyo. 


September 17-22—New York Library 
Association, annual meeting at Lake 


Placid Club, Lake Placid, N. Y. 
October 10-12—Wisconsin Library 


Association, annual meeting at New 


Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


October 16-18—A. L. A. Regional 
Conference. Southeastern and South- 
western Library Associations, joint 
meeting in Memphis, Tenn. 


October 17-19—Nebraska Library 


Association, annual meeting at Kear- 
ney, Nebraska. 
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Printed Material Available 


A Variety Of Booklets, Pamphlets, Posters Available Free 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Edgewater Park, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Catalog 219-B, “Com- 
mercial Lighting Equipment,” will be 


sent to librarians free on request. 


American Seating Company, Ninth and 
Broadway, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
The following posture poster and seat- 
ing booklets will be mailed free of 
charge to librarians upon request: Pos- 
ture poster in colors, size 174 x 25 
inches, which shows children why they 
should sit erect (contains no advertis- 
ing) ; “Essentials of Hygienic Seating,” 
a 16-page pamphlet showing the rela- 
tion of seating to posture; “The Rela- 
tion of Posture to Tuberculosis,” an 
article by J. R. Garner, M.D., appear- 
ing in the International leoveal of 
Medicine and Surgery; “ideals and 
Standards of Classroom Seating,” 16- 
page pamphlet giving grade distribu- 
tion of school desk sizes; and “Scoliosis 
and School Seating.” 


“Precious Books.” Listed as free in the 
March 1, Lisrary Journat. Anticipa- 
tion of the demand for this booklet has 
been so greatly exceeded that the A. T. 
Walraven Book Cover Company are 
forced to print a second edition which 
will be off the press soon. Now avail- 
able for the cost of mailing and post- 
age. A. T, Walraven Book Cover Co., 
1509 Munger Ave., Dallas, Texas. 
Price .12¢. 


Report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion from 1872-1917 and Addresses and 
Procedings of the N.E.A. for 1891, 
1892 and from 1895-1918. Copies may 
be obtained for the cost of transporta- 
tion. Teachers College Library, Co- 
lumbia University, 525 W. 120 St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Stretching the Dollar Budget Book. 
Copies available free of charge upon 
request. First Wisconsin National Bank 
Library, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


A Garden Primer. The esentials of 
making a garden. Issued by McCall's 
Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Price .10¢. 


Finishes for Furniture. How to shampoo 
and polish furniture; apply paint and 
varnish; refinish old pieces and an- 
tiques. Issued by Magasine, 
ort Ave., New York, N. Y. Price 
20 


America Must Choose. By Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. 
Outlines the circumstances which put 
this nation where it is today. Published 
jointly by the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion and the World Peace Foundation. 
Available from World Peace Founda- 
tion, 18 E. 41 St, New York, N. Y. 
Price .50¢. 


Or For A Small Charge 


Send Request for free mate- 
rial to the Editor of The Li- 
brary Journal. Your request will 
be forwarded promptly and the 
desired material sent directly to 
you. Booklets, pamphlets or 
posters requiring 
should be requested direct from 
the advertisers. If extra copies 


remittance 


of any material are desired, 
please write the advertiser direct. 


The Autograph Album. A magazine- 
catalog for autograph collectors. Pub- 
lished five or six times a year. Free of 
charge to librarians. Thomas F. Madi- 


gan, 2 E. 54 St., New York, N. Y. 


Catalogue of First Editions. Catalogue 
No. 236, available free of charge upon 
request. James F. a 24 W. 40 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Catalogue of ‘aii Letters and 
Manuscripts. Catalogue No. 237, avail- 
able free of charge upon request. 
James F. Drake, 24 W. 40 St., New 
York, N. ¥. 


Catalogue Twelve. Of first editions and 
fine press books. Available free of 
charge upon request. Philip C. Dusch- 
nes, 507 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Care, Feeding and Training of Cats. 
By Doris Bryant, 70 W. 11 St. New 
York, N. Y. Twenty-eight page pam- 
phlet on the modern method of car- 
ing for cats. Price. .50¢ per copy. 


Sergent’s Dog Book. By D. E. Buck- 
ingham, V.M.D. Fifty-eight page book- 
let giving helpful information in car- 
ing for dogs in sickness and in health. 
All of the common ailments are fully 
described and the proper treatment is 
suggested. Free of charge upon request. 
Polk Miller Products Corp., Richmond, 
Va. 

Sociability Sings. Contains stunt and 
pep songs, folk songs, Christmas 
carols, Negro spirituals, sacred songs, 
human interest songs, Thanksgiving 
songs, and national songs. One hun- 
dred and twenty-eight pages. Price 
.20¢ per copy; $1.80 per dozen post- 
paid; $13. a hundred, not prepaid. 
The Rodheaver Company, 721 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


47 Presidents of the American Li- 
brary Association in Chronological 
Order From 1876-1934. Chart, size 
14 x 18. Price .50¢. R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany, 62 W. 45 Street, New York, 
N. ¥. 


Seybert’s Statistical Annals of the 
United States... (Founded an Of- 
ficial Documents) ... from March, 
1789 to April, 1818. Philadelphia. Pub- 
lished by Yhomas Dobson X& Sons. 
1818. 803 pages, paper (97 ounces) ; 
"Descriptive Catalogue of the Writ- 
ings of Sir Walter Scott,” by Joha 
Thomson. November, 1898. 106 pages, 
paper (10 ounces) ; “Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Series of Works Known 
as The Library of Old Authors,” by 
John Thomson. March, 1899. 67 pages 
paper (8 ounces); “Indexes to the 
First Lines and to the Subjects of the 
Poems of Robert Herrick,” prepared 
under the direction of John Thomson. 


August, 1901. 98 pages, paper ()) 
ounces) ; and “A Classified and Anno- 
tated Dictionary Catalogue of the 


Works of Prose Fiction in the Wagner 
Institute Branch of The Free Library 
of Philadelphia,” by O. R. Howard 
Thomson. 1904. 308 pages, cloth (34 
ounces). The Free Library of Phila- 
delphia, Logan Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has a limited number of the above 
mentioned publications for free dis- 
tribution and will be glad to send 
copies to any library who will send 
in a self-addressed labe) accompanied 
by the necessary postage. The weight 
of each item is indicated after each 
title. 


Wisconsin Scenic and Historic Trails. 
By Charles L. Emerson. One hundred 
and thirty-seven pages of interesting 
material arranged in trails projected 
across the entire state. The all-year 
authority on where to go and what 
to see. The first edition of this unusual 
book, size 44 x 8'% inches, together 
with a Rand-MecNally Trail and Road 
Map, can be obtained by sending .50¢ 
to Straus Printing Company, 214 E. 
Washington Ave., Madison, Wisc. 


Youth Never Comes Again. By Clinch 
Calkins. Intended for community of- 
ficials, educators, social workers and 
others interested in the problem of 
unemployed youth. Committee on Un- 
employed Youth, 450 Seventh Ave., 


New York, N. Y. Price .25¢. 


“Good Morning” Story Posters. A 
series of eight colored, 10 x 13 inch, 
story posters of children of other 
lands. With the posters comes a book- 
let giving the story of each picture 
plus suggestions for correlation. Price 
.20¢ for complete set. School Health 
Service, The Quaker Oats Company, 


141 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IL. 


Constructive Uses for Enforced Leisure 
and “How to Get Started.” Two bulle- 
tins concerned with a program for 
girls not yet employed. Woman's Press, 
600 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Price .20¢ each. 
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Non-Fiction 


REGISTER For 1933, THE 


ANNUAL 


i 
An annual review of public events through- 
out the world. Longmans, $12. (5/34) 


Bacon, Leonard Po 
Dream ACTION 


A narrative poem which traces the career 


of one of the most remarkable personalities 
of modern times, Jean Arthur Rimbaud, the 
French poet who was a friend of Verlaine. 
Harper, $2(?). (5/16/34) 


Bible Re 


THE LAYMEN’s New TESTAMENT 


A Roman Catholic version, edited by Fa- 
ther Hugh Pope. New Edition. Sheed & 
Ward, $1.50. (5/34) 


Coffman, Lotus D. 
THE STATE UNIVERSITY: 
AND PROBLEMS 


A collection of public addresses by the Presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota which 


Irs Work 


deal with various problems of the Amer- 
ican university. Market: Educators, those 
interested in education. Univ. of Minn. 


Press, $3(?). (5/15 ?/34) 

Cooper, A. E., ed. Sp 
SEA FISHING 

Extensive information by authorities on this 
sport. (The Lonsdale Library). Illustrated. 
Market: Fishermen and sportsmen, libra- 


ries. Lippincott, $6. (5/24/34) 


De Cassagnac, Paul 
Frencud WINES 
Translated by Guy Knowles. 


(5/21/34) 


Dickens, Charles Re 
Tue Lire Or Our Lorp 

This life of Christ was written by Dick- 
ens between 1846 and 1849 for his chil- 
dren. It has just become available for 


publication for the first time—an outstand- 
Market : 


Dutton, $2.50. 


ing literary event. Illustrated. 
Everybody, parents, Dickens collectors, 
schools, libraries, etc. Simon & Schuster, 
$1.75. (5/15/34) 


Dickie, James 

THE Doc 

about the different 
choosing a dog, its 


Market: All 


advice 
about 
Illustrated. 


Information and 
breeds of dogs, 
training and care. 


dog lovers and owners. Lippincott, $2.50. 
5/24/34) 

Forster, E. M. Bi 
G. Lowes DICKINSON 


known author of 
and Letters from 
intimate friend 


Lowes Dickinson, widely 


1 Greek View of Life 
John Chinaman, 


made his 


Ar: Fine Arts 
Bi: Biography 
Bu: Business 


Advance Book Information 


Including Books To Be Published Between May 15 And May 31, Based On Data 
Gathered From Publishers. Issued Semi-Monthly. Juveniles And Text Books Not Included. 


Mu: Music 
Po: Poetry 
Re: Religion 


Dr: Drama 
Ec: Economics 
Hi: History 


E, M. Forster his literary executor. From 
this material Mr. Forster writes of Dickin- 
son's life and extraordinary influence. Illus- 
trated. Author of 4 Passage to India, etc. 


Harcourt, $2.50(?). (5/17 2/34) 


Hilton, Daisy and Violet Bi 
DousLe Lire: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Or THE SIAMESE TWINs 

These twin sisters, joined to each other 
since birth, reveal the experiences and emo- 
tions of their twenty-five years. Their auto- 
biography gives a picture of carnival life 
in various parts of the globe, Illustrated. 


Long & Smith, $3. (5/25/34) 


Hogbin, Ian 


Law Anb OrperR IN POLYNESIA 


The author spent over a year among the 
islanders of Outong Java and gathered ma- 
ferial for this study of primitive law. Can 
be regarded as a supplement to Malinow- 
ski’s Crime and Custom in Savage Society. 


Illustrated. Market: Sociology students. 
Harcourt, $3.50(?). (5/24?2/34) 


Hunt, Frazier 
BEWILDERED Wortp: Anpb Its 
SEARCH For A NEW RHYTHM 


A shrewd and penetrating analysis of the 
present-day problems, thoughts and fears 
of peoples throughout the world. This study, 
based on recent extensive travels in Europe, 
Asia and America, shows a general dissat- 
isfaction with present conditions and an un- 
derlying similarity of thoughts and aims. 


Illustrated. Stokes, $2.75. (5 /3/34) 
Lamb, Edward 


PLANNED Economy IN Soviet Russia 


An American lawyer, who spends a part of 
each year studying the Russian New Deal 
at first hand, here gives an account of 
Soviet Russia as it is today. Illustrated. 
Market: AIl interested in Russia and the 
Russian experiment. Dorrance, $1.75. 
(5/29/34) 


McEntee, G. L. 

IraLy’s Part IN WINNING 
WAR 

A picture of Italy's contribution to the vic- 
tory of the Allies, illustrated with diagrams 
and photographs. Market: Those interested 
in military science. Princeton, $2( ?) 


(5/34) 


THe Worip 


Minehan, Thomas 
Boy Anp Girt Tramps OF AMERICA 


The Depression turned thousands of Amer- 
ican boys and girls under twenty-one out of 
destitute homes to undergo the hardships of 
hobo life on the road. The author, a Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at the University of 
Minnesota, has talked and lived with them. 
He describes and analyses their desperate 
wide-awake Amer- 


situation. Market: All 
icans. libraries. Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50. 
(5/31/34) 


Sc: Science 
Sp: Sports 
Tr: Travel 


THe Liprary Journs, 


Pearson, Drew and Brown, Constan- 
tine 
THe AMERICAN DipLOMATIC GAME 


An intimate, behind-the-scenes account 
American foreign relations during the past 
decade. It includes President Roosevelt's 
peace moves and the inside story of th 
organization of the London Peace Conter- 
ence. Pearson is co-author of Washingre, 


Merry-Go-Round, Market: Everyone inter 


ested in international relations. Harper 
$3(?). (5/17 2/34) 
Rivera, Diego Ar 


PoRTRAIT OF AMERICA 
Photographic reproductions of this 
fresco painter's work in America, with a 
introduction by Rivera describing his artistic 
purpose. Market: Those interested in impor- 
tant contemporary art, public libraries, Co- 
vici, Friede, $3.50. (5/1/34) 


Rubinow, I. M. 

THE QUueEsT For SEcuRITY 

A timely study of the effects of accident, 
unemployment, etc. on our society as 4 
whole, with emphasis on the pressing need 
for social insurance. Author of Social Insur 
ance, etc. Market: Those interested in so 
cial problems, libraries. Holt, $3.75. 
(5/24/34) 


Schroedinger, Edwin H. 

Science AND THE HUMAN 
TEMPERAMENT 

How the same trends which dominate our 
arts and crafts, our politics and social or- 
ganization, have led scientists to develop 
their modern theories. Market: Those 
terested in modern science and philosophy, 
libraries. Norton, $3. (5/27/34) 


Seldes, George 

IRON, BLoop AND PROFITS 

An exposure of the world-wide munitions 
racket. The author of You Can’t Print 
That! presents a_ sensational and docu 
mented account of treason for profit, the 
sinister intrigue of armament lobbies in 
Washington and Geneva—an overwhelm 
ing indictment of the armament trust. 
Market: Everyone interested in war and 


future peace. Harper, $2.50. (5/1/34) 


Shih, Hu 

THE CHINESE RENAISSANCE 

A study of the cultural changes that have 
taken place and are taking place in China. 
The author is called “the father of the 
Chinese Renaissance.” Market: Those inter- 


famous 


ested in China, in foreign cultures, in s0- 
cial movements, libraries. Univ. of Chi. 
Press, $1.50. (5/29 ?/34) 


Stanford, Alfred 

Men, Fisu, AND Boats: THE PicTori'! 
Story Or THE NortH ATLANTIC 
FISHERMEN 

One hundred photographs, selected for qua! 
ties of action and contrast, which illustrate 
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the entire romantic story ef the hazardous 
life of the Gloucester fishermen. Morrow, 


$3. (5/23/34) 
Van Loon, Hendrik Willem Tr 


SALZBURG AND THAT Part OF 
AusTRIA YOU WILL SEE WHILE 
GETTING THERE 


Tells the traveler about a part of Europe 
unspoiled by Progress. Outlines how, at 
small expense, one can spend a delightful 
summer. Illustrated by the author, Market: 
Usual travel and arm-chair travel audience. 
Harcourt, $1. (5/24 2/34) 


Viteles, Morris S. 
THE SCIENCE OF Work 


A non-technical treatment of the principles 
of industrial psychology, Illustrated. Au- 


thor of Industrial Psychology. Market: 
Business executives, personnel managers, 
applied psychologists, libraries. Norton, 


$3.75. (5/27/34) 


Waddell, Helen Po 


MEDIEVAL LATIN Lyrics 
A new edition. Holt, $2.50. (5/24/34) 


Waddell, Helen 


THE WANDERING SCHOLARS 


A new edition. Holt, $2.50. (5/24/34) 
Wallace, Henry A. Re 


STATESMANSHIP AND RELIGION 


The Secretary of Agriculture sets forth the 
ethical background of the New Deal. He 
believes that a strong, vital religion must 
furnish the motive power for the New 
Deal; there is danger in a narrow religion. 
Market: Laymen interested in religion and 
the modern world, ministers, libraries. 
Round Table Press, $1.50. (5/9/34) 


Wheatley, Dennis Bi 
O_p ROwWLey: A Private LIFE OF 


Cuarces II 


A biography of a lovable, cynical and 
adroit monarch, Charles II, and a portrait 
of the lusty English court of the 17th cen- 
tury. Illustrated by Frank C. Pape. Mar- 
ket: Biography readers, all interested in 
English history popularly written, libraries. 
Dutton, $2.75. (5, 15/34) 


Fiction 


Anonymous 
Lier Up THe Grory 


Concerned with the conflict between a hys- 
terically religious father and his three sons, 
this new novel by the author of This Bright 
Summer is laid in a small village in the 
Vermont hills. Market: Those interested in 
the realistic tradition of Jeffers and O'Neill. 
Covici, Friede, $2.50. (5/29/34) 


Baker, Hugh 


CARTWRIGHT Is DeEap, Sir! 


A murder mystery laid on the high seas 
which begins with the death of the quarter- 
master of the fruit steamer Napoc, struck 
down as he stood at the wheel. Houghton, 
$2. (5/23/34) 


Charteris, Leslie 
THe MisrortuNes Or Mr. TEAL 


Chief Inspector Teal of Scotland Yard ex 
periences further difficulties with the no- 
torious criminal known as the Saint. Mar- 
ket: Mystery fans, ee of the ‘Saint’ 


stories. Doubleday, $2. (5/16/34) 


Colette 
THE INDULGENT HUSBAND 

A sophisticated aud witty story about Re- 
naud, who loved Claudine and was deter- 
mined to make their marriage a success in 
spite of Claudine’s wanton and perverse 
ways. Illustrated. Translated by Freder- 
ick A. Blossom. Farrar & Rinehart, $2. 
(5/24/34) 


Comstock, Harriet T. 
KAREN’S DESTINY 


Believing that her husband Peter was dead 
after the San Francisco earthquake, Karen 
took her small son to New York. Years later 
she met her husband again, living under a 
new name, happily married to another 
woman. Market: Readers of the better light 
fiction. Doubleday, $2. (5/16/34) 


Cullum, Ridgwell 
THE FLAMING WILDERNESS 


Am adventure-romance laid in the North- 
west. Market: Cullum following, readers of 
romance and adventure. Lippincott, $2. 
(5/17/34) 


Deeping, Warwick 

SEVEN MEN CAME Back 

This new novel, by the popular author of 
Sorrell and Son, etc., concerns seven men 
who were in the same mess during the 
World War and what happened to them 
after they returned to England, Market: 
Large Deeping following, libraries. Knopf, 
$2.50. (5/21/34) 


East, Roger 
CANDIDATE For LILies 


Uncle Arnold, old and rich, loved his little 
jokes, which were really far from funny. 
One night, just as one of his jolliest ideas 
reached its climax, he was murdered. Mar- 
ket: Mystery story fans. Knopf, $2. 
(5/28/34) 


Edginton, May 
EXPENSIVE Lapy 
A dramatic novel of modern marriage. Mar- 
ket: Light fiction readers. Macaulay, $2. 


(5/22/34) 


Ferber, Nat J. 


One Harpy Jew 


The story of a Jewish family which came 
to New York from the ghettos of an Aus 
trian town and grew into a sort of Amer- 
ican dynasty. Four of the five brothers 
climbed upward in society, trying to forget 
their Jewish origin. The fifth brother was 
the “one happy Jew.” Market: Readers of 
serious modern fiction, Jewish audience. 


Farrar & Rinehart, $2. (5/2834) 


Gregory, F. L. 


THe Or Deatu 


One by one each member of a recently re 
turned Persian expedition was being mur 
dered, to the extreme bewilderment ot 
Monsieur Bouvard, the little French detec 
tive. A Harper Sealed Mystery. Harper, $2 
(5/2/34) 


Greig, Maysie 

Lirt.e Sisrers Don'r COUNT 
Angela, who was about to divorce her hus 
band for a newer lover, underestimated the 
resources of her little sister Kay, who set 
out to win Angela's lover because she idol 
ized Angela's husband. Market: 


public, Doubleday, $2. (5/16/34) 


Romance 


Toksvig’s 


Signe 


HANS 
CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN 


ANNE CARROLL MOORE, N. Y. 
Herald Tribune: “‘{t is a living Hans 
Christian Andersen who emerges from 
the pages of Signe Toksvig's deeply felt 
and well-rounded book. Firmly grounded 
as to factual evidence, saturated with the 
various forms in which Andersen told 
and retold his own touching comic and 
tragic life story, Miss Toksvig has 
brought to her work selective skill and 
a twentieth century point of view... .” 


PERCY HUTCHISON, N. Y. Times: 
For a study of purely gentle human 
living, the years of Hans Christian An- 
dersen have few if any parallels. Miss 
Toksvig has done far more than a mere 
work in biography. She has brought 
readers into actual contact with one of 
the beloved of all time.” 


N. Y. Sun: “lf you were ever a child, 
go get this book and read it. If you are 
an old Scrooge or a Marley, get Signe 
Toksvig's book and repent. Dickens 
would have loved it as he loved Hans 
Christian Andersen. In all its pages 
there is not a dull sentence.” 


LEWIS GANNETT, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune: ‘Miss Toksvig tells (the story) 
with a warm Danish heart, a keen affec- 
tion for her hero but the wit to laugh 
at him and sometimes half cry for him 
It is a very moving book.” 


MURIEL FULLER, N. Y. World 


Telegram: “A beautifully told story .. . 
a revelation in what a life story of a 
man may be.”’ 


With endpapers showing the original 
drawings for the fairy tales; the text 
profusely illustrated from photographs 


and Andersen's drawings 
$3.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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TEXAS GRASSES 
W. A. SILVEUS 


ULLUSTRATED 


aLV 1S NI S3ID3dS INOgV 


OF NATIONAL SCOPE 


Wipety acclaimed because 550 
species (about half in the U. S.) mi- 
nutely described, each illustrated by the 
artist; 420 photographs and drawings. 
New kind of key, black face type and 
italics for easy comparison. 
and GLOSSARY TERMS. diacritically 
marked. SUBJECT MADE EASY for 
the farmer, layman, student and botan- 
ist. NO LIBRARY CAN AFFORD to 
be without this interesting book, 828 
pages. Price $5.50. Send order to 


W. A. Silveus, Author and Publisher 


832 Cambridge Oval San Antonio, Texas 


Hartswick, F. Gregory 

THE WINNING LINE 

A humorous story about a million dollar 
limerick contest that was offered by “Biz, 
the Soap That Does It.” Market: Readers 
of satiric and humorous fiction. Cavici, 
Friede, $2. (5/29/34) 


Kaye-Smith, Sheila 

SUPERSTITION CORNER 

An historical romance, laid in Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s time, about an adventurous girl who 
was forced to travel through England in a 
man's attire, Author of Susan Spray, etc. 
Market: Readers of historical fiction, ad- 
venture-romance market. Harper, $2(?). 
(5/2/34) 


Kyle, Elisabeth 
THE Beconia Bep 


Ann Britehelm'’s backward glance through 
her Jife—to England in 1919, London and 
Brussels in 1903 and 1904, and England in 
1888—shows the disastrous effect that her 
mother's frivolous vanity and her friend's 
possessive vanity had on her life and char- 
acter, Market: Readers of distinguished fic- 
tion, of psychological novels. Bobbs-Merrill, 
$2. (5/9/34) 


Mulford, Clarence E. 
Trait Dusr: Hopatonc Cassipy AnD 


Tue Bar 20 THe Hero 


Hopalong Cassidy and the old Bar 20 bunch 
on a trail drive in the roaring days of the 
Chisholm Trail. Market: Adventure and 
Western fans, Doubleday, $2. (5/16/34) 


LATIN 


Niven, Frederick 
TRIUMPH 
An absorbing story whose setting alternates 


between England and South America. Au- 
thor of Mrs. Barry. Dutton, $2.50. 


(5/23/34) 


Scott, Evelyn 
BreatHe Upon THESE SLAIN 


A family chronicle laid in England from 
the Victorian nineties to the year 1930. 
Author of The Wave, etc. Market: Read- 
ers of distinguished fiction, libraries. Smith 
& Haas, $2.50(?). (5/21/34) 


Shaler, Eleanor 
AND FIND A STRANGER 


Set against the mad, kaleidoscopic theatrical 
life of New York is this story of Terry and 


Gogo, two modern young girls. Market: 
Readers of gay, modern fiction. Morrow, $2. 


(5/23/34) 


Smith, Lady Eleanor 


SaTan's Circus 


A collection of stories about circus people, 
gipsies and actors by the author of Red 
Wagon and Flamenco. Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50. 


(5/16/34) 


Stribling, T. S. 


UNFINISHED CATHEDRAL 
This final volume of Mr. Stribling’s distin- 


guished trilogy completes the story of Colo- 
nel Vaiden. The first two books were The 
Forge and The Store. Market: Stribling 
public, readers of Southern literature, 1i- 
braries. Doubleday, $2.50. (5/31/34) 


Swanson, Neil H. 
Tue PHaxtom Emperor 


\n historical novel based on an almost un- 
known episode in American frontier history 
—in 1836 a white man proclaimed himself 
emperor of a vast section of North America 
and raised an army to conquer a kingdom in 
the Spanish colonies of New Mexico and 


California. Author of The Judas Tree. 
Market: Historical novel fans. Putnam, 
$2.50. (5/18/34) 


Taylor, Katharine Haviland 
BOULEVARD 


modern romance about a= spoiled and 
selfish gir) and her disillusioned millionaire 
father who were greatly changed for the 
better by simple, quiet surroundings and 
some goad friends. Market: Romance pub- 
lic. Lippincott, $2. (5/17/34) 


Tichenor, George 
MANHATTAN PRODIGAL 


The story of one of the “weaker men, out- 
side the fence.’ Jim's story is not one of 
escape, but of notable achievement. It is an 
American answer to Litthe Man, What 
Now? Author of Glibson. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, $2. (8/10/34) 


Walling, R. A. J. 


THe BacnHetor FLAT Mystery 


Tolefree, with the aid of his friend Farrar, 
solved the murder case in which an Aus- 
tralian feather and an Australian coin were 
important clues. Author of Prove [t, Afr. 
Tolefree, etc. Morrow, $2. (5/23/34) 


Tue Liprary Journxay 


White, Stewart Edward 
Fotpep 


Continuing Andy Burnett's story in the early 
days of California. The final volume in the 
trilogy of which the first two volumes were 
The Long Rifle and Ranchero. Market: 
Those who read the previous books, histori- 
cal novel fans, libraries. Doubleday, $2.50, 


(5/16/34) 

Wohlforth, Robert 

Tin SOLDIERS 

A portrayal of life at West Point, by an 
author who was a cadet there. Market: 
Light fiction readers, those interested in 


West Point and army life. King, $2. 
(5/21/34) 


Reprints 
De Kruif, Paul 


SEVEN IRON MEN 


Blue Ribbon Books, $1. (§/17/34) 
Grey, Zane 


TALes Or Lonety TRAILS 

Blue Ribbon Books, $1. (5/17/34) 
Nathan, Robert 

Jonau 

Knopf, $2. (5/28/34) 

Norris, Frank 

Tue Pir 

Modern Lib., 95¢. (5/25/34) 
Walton, George L., M.D. 
Wuy Worry 

Blue Ribbon Books, 75¢. (5/17/34) 


Postponements, Price 
Changes 
Aldington, Richard 


THE Poems OF RICHARD ALDINGTON 


Doubleday, $2.50. (5/2/34, 
from 4/18/34) 


postponed 


Benét, Stephen Vincent 
JAMES SHoRE’s DAUGHTER 
postponed 


Doubleday. $2.50. (4/25/34, 


from 4+ 4,34) 


Brooks, Van Wyck 
THREE Essays ON AMERICA 


$3. 


Dutton, (§/28/34, postponed from 


3/26/34) 
Cantwell, Robert 
THE LAND OF PLENTY 


Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50. 
poned from 4/12/34) 


(4/27/34, post- 


Carmer, Carl 
Srars Fert On ALABAMA 


$3. (5/14/34, 


Farrar & Rinehart, post- 


poned from 4/19/34) 


Coe, George W. 


FRONTIER FIGHTER 


Houghton, $2.75. (6/8/34, postponed trom 
§/11/34) 
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Dell, Floyd Laing, Alexander Williams, Frankwood E., M.D. 
DruMS OF MORNING WINE AND Puysic Russia, YoutH, AND THE PRESENT 
Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50. (6/18/34. post Farrar & $2. (5/31/34. post Day 
the early 5/10/34 P 
1¢ in the poned from 5/10/34) poned trom 53 Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50. (5/24/34, post 
nes were poned from 4/26/34) 
(er Fitzsimmons, Cortland Lavell, Cecil Fairfield 
DeatH ON THE A Or THe Greek Peoptt Young, Geoffrey Winthrop 
Stokes, $2. (5 24/34, postponed from Houghton, $3. (5/11/34, postponed from Ow HicuH Hits 
5/3/34) 4/14/34) Dutton, $3.50. (5 22,34, postponed from 
3/14/34) 
Flandrau, Grace Loebel, Josef 
InpEED THIs FLEsH MEDICINE B k Cl b 
u 
Smith & very 2.50. (5/14/34, postponed Farrar & Rinehart, $3. (4/19/34, post- S 
sted in ftom 4/23/34 poned from 4/12/34) Selections 
$2. Book-of-the-Mon 
-of-the- th Club 
Flynn, John T. McKee, Ruth Eleanor 7 
SECURITY SPECULATION Tue Lorv’s ANOINTED MercHants Or Dearu. By H. C. En- 
Harcourt, $2(?). (5/247/34, postponed Doubleday, $2.50. (4/25/34, postponed gelbrecht and F. C. Hanighen. Dodd, 
from 3/22/34) from 4/18/34) Mead. 
A caretul and thorough study of the in- 
Guiraldes, Ricardo Moxley, F. Wright — ramifications of the armaments 
sHapows ON THE PAMPAS THE GLassy Ponp 
Farrar & Rinehart have taken this off their © Coward-McCann, $2. (4/25/34, postponed Catholic Book Club 
list. It was scheduled for 4/26/34. from 4/5/34) 
SUPERSTITION CORNER. By Sheila Kaye- 
Smith. Harper. 
Hamsun, Knut Norris, Kathleen : 
Tue Roap Leaps ON VICTORIA Junior Literary Guild 
Coward-McCann, $3. (6 10/34, postponed — Doubleday, $2. (Formerly postponed indefi- RemnpeeR Or THe Waves (Primary 
from 5/34) nitely, this will now be published 5/2/34) Group). By Ruth Harshaw, edited 
by Carleton Washburne. Rand Me- 
Hay, Ian Raine, William MacLeod Nally. a 
Davin Destiny ROARING RIVER Nuvart THE BRaAve (Intermediate 
Houghton, $2. (4°27 34, postponed from Houghton, $2. (4/20/34, postponed from Pete By Radko Doone. Macrae 
4/18/34) 4/6/34) mith. 
Or Witiiwaws (Older Girls). 
By M. IL. Ross. Houghton. 
Hellinger, Mark Vines, Howell Bos Puawa (Older Bove). By Derr 
THe Ten MILLION Tuis Green Ticket Worip G. Yeager. Sears 
Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50. (6 11/34, post- Little, Brown, $2.50. (4 23. 34. postpongd 
poned from 53/10/34) from 4/16/34) Literary Guild 
LonG Rememper. By MacKinlav Kan- 
ar Edmund, M.D. Waugh, Evelyn tor. Coward McCann, 
You Must RELax Ninety-Two Days As much a story of the town as it is of 
Whittlesey House, $1.50. (4/16/34, post- Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50. (4/2634, post the battle. The principal characters are 
poned from 4/2/34) poned from 4/16/34) citizens of Gettvsburg who are caught in 
the smoky thunder of these three days, no 
DN . . one of them having a complete picture of 
Knickerbocker, Hi. R. Whitney, Leon F. the struggle. The hook is full of moving 
poned THe BomLInG PoINnT THE Case FoR STERILIZATION life in all its parts which are managed with 
Farrar & Rinehart, $2. (5/17/34, post- Stokes, $2.50. (5 3/34, postponed from — remarkable skill in their arrangement and 
poned from 4/12/34) 4/5/34) continuity 
poned ese 
Classified Advertisements 
30c per line—minimum charge $1 
from 
Position Wanted Position Open 
CoLLEGE and library school graduate with six years Ligrary representative to call on Public Libraries 
_ of experience in library work desires change of posi- and trade in the South, Southwest and the Middle 
tion. Interested in public or college library. South or West. Traveling by car necessary. Drawing account 
East preferred. M-8. can be arranged at once. Line embraces 500 of the 
most select non-fiction remainders available. State 
references. Al2. 
post: For Sale 
( 
PRINCETON UNitversity Lisrary offers for sale For Sale 
McKenney, Thomas L.—History of the Indian Wortp Book (Quarrie) 13° vol- 
from Tribes of North America. 3 vols. Philadelphia, 1868. umes. c1931. Splendid condition. $30. Express pre- 


paid. Al3. 


$20. Excellent inside. Need rebinding. 
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Leading Library Binders 


Are you in the market for rebinding? 
Any of the binders listed in this section 
will be glad to furnish quotations. 


RADEMAEKERS Says— 


“The Art of Library Binding has ad- 
vanced more in the past three years 
than in the twenty years preceding. 
However rapid the progress, however 


complete the changes, Personal Super- 


vision cannot be discounted nor dis- 


| continued.” 


R., Jr. 


RADEMAEKERS 


Library Baokbinders and Booksellers 
NEWARK, N. J. | 


| Bindery: 


New York Office: | 
74 Oraton St. 27 William Street 
| Newark, N. J. New York City | 


DESS & TALAN CO., INC. 
213 East [44th St., New York City 


WE KNOW HOW—. For over thirty 
years we have been doing one thing— 
re-binding library books. In the ex- 
perienced hands of our craftsmen you 
can fee) sure that any book receives a 
strong, beautiful, appropriate binding. 
Don’t forget, the best costs no more. 


SPECIALISTS IN LIBRARY BINDINGS 


JOSEPH RUZICKA N 
Binders Since 1758 G W | 
606 N, Eutaw St. 220 E. Gaston St. . ; Wy 
Baltimore, Md. Greensboro, N. C. 
2221 Naylor Road, S. E. Spe 
Washiagtoa, D. C. “CRAFTSTYLE” 


| 


MOTTER BOOKBINDING CO. 
Muskogee, Okfahoma 


Library and School Bookbinding 


Established 1907 
WILLIAM BRAUNSTEIN & SON, INC. 


Braunstein Rebound Books for 
Libraries are Bound to Last 


245 SEVENTH AVE. 
New York City 


ELLIOTT BOOKBINDING CQ. 


Bes by us are 
OUND to stay 
OUND 


1901 Rosedale St. Balto. Md. 


| HUNTTING 


““DEPENDABLE”’’ 


AN ADJECTIVE TO BE COVETED BY ANY ORGANIZATION 
We Are Often Told That 


SERVICE | 


| ARE “DEPENDABLE” 
You Are Invited To Prove It 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


BINDING 
LISTS 


ANY BOOK 


OF ANY PUBLISHER 


IN ANY BINDING! 


Please mention THe Lrprary JouRNAL in answering advertisements 


| 


1 


OURNAL 


ESTABLISHED FOR SEVENTY YEARS, Messrs: 


B. F. STEVENS BROWN, 


PLACE THEIR SPECIALISED SERVICES AT THE DISPOSAL OF THE LIBRARIANS or tHe UNITED STATES ror 
tHE SUPPLY oF BOOKS (OLD AND NEW), PRINTS, PERIODICALS, AND ANY OTHER LITERARY MATERIAL. 


WRITE DIRECT TO 
B. F. STEVENS anp BROWN, Lt. 


NEW RUSKIN HOUSE 
28-30 LITTLE RUSSELL STREET 


LONDON, W. C. 1. 
One minite }rom BRITISH MUSEUM. CALL WHEN IN LONDON. 


Ss fi 


SHAH JAHAN 


A Play in Five Acts 
by 


L. STANLEY JAST 
Formerly Chief Librarian of Manchester; Past President of the Library Association; 
Author of “Libraries and Living,” “The Lover and the Dead Woman,” etc. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 112 pp. bs. od, net 


“In his new play » ++ Mr... S. Jast treats on the heroic scale that Mogul Emperor of (nclia 


who built in memory of his favourite wife the foveliest tomb that the mind and hand of 
man have conceived, His Shah Jahan is a memorable figure, subtly conceived and finely 
expressed. As the chronicle of his life unfolds in its fourteen scenes, the spiitual struggles 
of the man, handled in verse that has often both beauty and imagination, lift him from 
the ruck of the commonplace and give him nobility... . The tale of him is told with a 
gravity, a sincerity, and a measure of beauty that holds one to the end, and that end is 
no easy one to compass without ant-climax.”—7he Manchester Guardian. 

“Mr. Jast is to be congratulated on having written an absorbingly interesting play... . 
—Manchester Evening News. 

“~The Play is a pictured chronicle of the life ef Shah Jahan. . . . Comprehensive 
revelation of the man is a big theme, and the handling of it is done with appropriate 
serrousness and Eva. 


Prospectus (ree on application. 


GRAFTON & CO. 


COPTIC HOUSE, 51 Great Russell St., LONDON, W.C.1. 


IPECIALISTS IN OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
DREXEL LIBRARY SCHOOL aia Huge Stock of Good Second 
Hand Books 


A one year course for college graduates: Lists and Correspondence Solicited 
counters the degree of B.S. in 1.5. DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, INC. 
66 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Summer Library School 


A six weeks course for school librarians 


and teachers 
July 2ad ta August 11th The Care and Repair of Books 
: By H. M. Lydeaberg and John Archer of the 
The Drexel Institute } } New York Public Library. 8vo, cloth. $2.00 


Philadelphia. R. R. BOWKER CO. NEW YORK 


_ 
| 
a 
| 
TYLE” 
id. 


LIMITED EDITION (500) 


A Descriptive Bibliography 
ot the Writings of JAMES 
FENIMORE COOPER 


by Robert E. Spier & Philip C. Blackburn 


r [ NHE first thorough study of the bibliography and publishing his- 
tory of James Fenimore Cooper by Dr. Robert E. Spiller, Pro- 


fessor of English at Swarthmore College, author of “Fenimore 
Cooper, Critic of His Times” and “The American in England dur- 
ing the First Half Century of Independence,” and editor, for the 
Oxford University Press, of the new edition of Cooper’s critical 
prose, “Gleanings in Europe.” Having made early American litera- 
ture his special field, Dr. Spiller has traveled abroad to study the 
European beginnings of Cooper's foreign editions and brought 6) 
hight much new Cooper material and new data full of suggestion to 
the student of American literature. 

Philip C. Blackburn was formerly of the New York Public 
Library while he worked with William RK. Langfeld on the recent 
“Bibliography of Washington Irving,” which the New York Times 
declared to be ‘just about the fast word in formal, correct bibliog- 
raphy.” Mr. Blackburn adds the touch of an expert bibliographer 
and collector to the scholarship and research ability of Dr. Spiller. 


Tilustrated with 1} reproductions of rare title-pages from Cooper 
rare editions including “The Spy,” New York, 7821; “The Water 
Witch, Dresden, 1830; "The Wept of Wish-ton-Wish,” Florence, 
1829; “The Pathfinder,” London, 18j0; “The Crater,” 1847; 
“The Prairie” and “The Red Rover,” Paris, 7827. 


Price $10.00 
less discount 


New York - R.R. BOWKER CO. * 62 W. 45th St. 


| 


THE HADDON CRAFTSMEN, INC. CAMDEN, WN. 


